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ABSTRACT ^ ;^ ^ - • 

A survey of 'grade 12 students in On.tario^ conducted 
in spring 1973^ sought to identify what factors influence an. ^ - 
adolescent^s future edupational and vocational plans. A foilowup 
telephone survey of. the same grade 12 'stude;iits was .conducted ia 
November 1973 to evaluate the predictive utility ^of an "intentions"' 
survey. The objectives of this survey were to ascertain: (1) the' 
present activities of the.se'^adolescents; (2) . the extent to which 
these adolescents were actin|g In accordance^ith theic -intentions as • 
stated i^ spring '1973; (3) v'hat facto-rs distinguish adolescents who 
axrtv in accord vith their intentions cir act contrary, to their . 
intejitions ; ^ (4) to *what extent adolescents in November 1973 
duplica^ted their response to the question^ "Which one stat^mfnt. best 
describes what you plan to do in the fail of 74?" and^. (5) wiiat ' 
factors distinguished: "consistents** and ^^'inconsistent sV relettiye io 
q-uestion 4. R-esult* "indicated that '-an ^*iiitentions " survey is a poor 
^means of predicting individual behaviors biit .a goo^ device for 
forecasting aggregate behaviors. A profile of * *^consistents".. and 
"inconsisients" is 'Included. (Aut hor/H}lV> • \ ' 
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NOTE 



^he Critical Juncture (Educational and VotAtional Intentions 
of Grade' 12 students, in Ontario) is being published in. three 
volumes of which this is the second. . v . * 

The preliminary ^tudy and, this, the folloW-up study /un- , 
abridged, .ate being distributed to college and university 
libraries ttooughout Ontario. A few copies are available 
frcxn: • , • ^ 

' / Information Branch • . 

/ Ministr:^^ of^ Colleges and Univergjiti'e? 

/ 6th Floor, Mowat, Block 

Queen's' Park ' ' ' • . 

Toronto, Ontario, M7A 1B8. ' 

•Copies of the 'summary of the preliminary 5tudy and the^'' > 
summary of*' the foJJLow-up study are available on zegvi^ft. 
Another study, a Second- follow-up, is being canpil^. 

After both unabridged and summary versions of Dr. ^isef 's 
follow-up studies have been distributed, the^ Ministry of ' 
Collegesvand Universities will publish its i'hterpretation 
of' the one preliminary and ^wo follow-up studies. ( 
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, ^ ^ PREFACE - > ■ . . . 

♦ > 

The initial sunrey in" Sprin^l973 and the follow-up 
survey in' November 1973 were carried forward under tlj^e auspices of the . 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities in Ontario. Th|^ Survey Reseao'ch 

Center of York University deserves a speoial note of gratitude for 

♦ .• ► - \ • • . 

its able implelJl^ntation of both projects. Mr. Oleh Iwa^iyshyn wrote 

the ^etho(lological appendices for botfa reports an<i shouli|i be con- 

gratulated for his diligence and .competence, » ^ 

. Mr. John Goldlust was my research assistant and aided me in 

Analysing the follow-up data. I would like to t*hank John for his 

• / 

• c . . ' 

"fefficient a'ssistance and the many conversations we had concerning the 
^•^^data;, these discussions often helped clarify' complex rel|itionships 
and also sustained lay motivation. ' ^ ^ . * 

Ms. Miriam Baichman and my wife* Etta provided both editorial / 
assistarice aj*Q emptional" support throughout the duration of ^the project, 
l^s. Audrey Robinson pati^ently coped, with my handwriting in^'typing thgg^ 
•' final manuscript and deserves a special note/u* gr^titude^ 

The primary credi,t for such helpful injformation th&t may be 
r contained in this study .is directly attributed to the enthusiasm and '/ 

• co-operation of the hi^ school staff - and students, who generously 



JToljinteerea^-thei^^-ti^ in -providing .research data. We 



hope that the resvOi^i^eported will prove inter.esting 'and profitable 
to them* i7 . ' •• - - 

. ; ^Although vjb^is study f s being published under the auspice^, of ' , 

• ' 

tha Ministry jofi/Colleges and Universities , the views expressed, are 
^ solely ^os^.^lf the author. v «. • 
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INTRODIJCTION 



The Problem' ; . s * v ^ . ' ! * 

A' survey of Grade 12 students in' Ontario ,was conducted' in Spring ^ 
1973; this survey sought to identify what factors, influence an adolescent's 

future educational* and vocational plajis and to 'develop profiles 6t ado- - 

1 ' . * ' • 

lescents who possess different types of platis* -The profiles developed 

in' the first phase of tlie feurvey indicate that students who plan on en^jplT 

ling in universities differ markedly from all^other 'g2?oups of students.* 

yhey tend- to bevmale, rank high on social cla^s background, come frpm * % 

urban areas in Ontaf io, believ^e they h§ve the ability to graduate fro^l 

university (and have tlie grades to back up this claim) i and possess 

higher .occupational aspirations than students wit^^oth^' types' of 

intentions.' Thus students who plan on entering a C.A.A.T. c<)ntraSt 

sharp^ on all the af orementiohed characteristics. Proportionately more 
» • ■ 

tend to be female^ they come from less t>restigious backgrotinds and possess 
fewer illusions concerning their ability to- graduate from univSrsity "Or 
obtain very prestigious jobs* Their grade poin,t aver'ages a^so tend to be • 
lower than that 'of university bound students. ju 

Our ^^^Skfigs in the fir^t phase^ of the survey led,* 'to th^ general 



that adc 



/ • ' 

conclusion that adolescents* educationeuL and^ vocational^ plans are based* 



-1 ' • ' ' , ' 

Paul itnisef , The Critical .Juncture /Educational and Vocational 

Intentions of Grade 12' students in Ontario (pr^elimina<y study) , 

^Minigtry of Colleges and Universities, 1973. ' • 
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. nt)t on arbitrary decisions' bujb depend/^o- a large extent,, on social* 
origin, place of residence, experiences and performance in- high ^ 

school. ^ . " , 

pbjectiveg of this Report ; ^ * * 

/ Although an "intentions " survo^ provide^ us with an opporiiinity 

for identifying patterned differences for ,a specific population \)\er^ . 
existg ao ^fechanism for avaluatin^ tfie^ reliability of stated intentions 
Any number, of fact?)r;g* may lead to. discrepsmcies. b'etween stated 
^ intentions and actual behaviour in that: is.) People vary in ^their 

coihmitment when they state an intention, ^his commitment is associated 
with varying states of knowledge, perceptions of Alternative reward^ 
and different sorts' of contingencies. (b) The length of time lyetwe^n 
a' stated intention arid fulfilling this intention introdjices the : * 
^{possibility that situational influences will play an influential. roJ.e" 
.in altering .decisions. A Grade* 12 student may fully iijtend on entering 
uniyersity but a death -in his family ,\f or exgp^cl^ necessitate a 
change in his plans, (c) The me^sipse^used to^ establish intentio^^ may 
not *be. adequate^ ' . • . . 

. A" follow-up telephone survey of the same Grade 12 students 
#5;^ who res'ponded to o\^ questionnaire in ^Spring 1973 was conducted 
""^n November 1973 to evaluate the predictiv? Utility of an intentions 



survey. Ttfe objectives iir the :tollow-up gurvey can be stated' more' 

specifically: '(l) "What are the present activities of th^ese 

adoleseentsff (2) To what extent are these adolescents acting in^ ' 

accord wit^h their intentions as stated ih Spring 1973? {3*) What i 

f^ors distinguish ^adolescents that act in accord with their \ 
. ^ \ ■ ^ * * 

intention^ or act' ' contrary to their intentions? C^) what extent 

" I-. ' ' 

do adolescents in November 1973 'duplicate; ^Dheir ^esjfonses to the 
questioli that asks : , "Which one statement best describes- what you 
plan -to d9 in the. Fall, of 197^?" (5) .What, factors distinguish 

• * . '> • f ' * 

those adolescents w|io are consistent in their i&tentions from those 
who are inconsistent in their intentions/? 

Source of/tbe Da>ta ; ^ ^ . ^ * ' ' 

Trained interviewers of* the Survey EfesecJrbh Centre* at York 
ttiiYersity, placed telephone calls to all respondents in the Spring 
survey in November 1973 ♦ Sixteen interviewers w6re trained to ask 
a 'total .of five questions that pertained to present activiti.e8 and 

■■■*. ■ . ' ' ■•. . 

^. We assume that situatioijal influences and inadequacies in- quest ion- 
nsdre design are* factors tjjat ,are relatively Xinimportant in 
expla4.ning or understanding "consistency" in intentions • Our premis 
is that variations in* demographic and social background, experiences 
and performance in high*'school, etc, will provide a mor4 c^ncioet ^ 
and effective explanation for consistency betw^se^. intentions and 
activities or intentions* . 



future educational and vocational intentions. This .process, was bo^ 
ordinated by a fiipld supervisor ejiployed by the Survey Research Centre. 
' Of the 2555 previous Grade 12 students,, interviewers were able to 
. xeach and obtain responses froto 21 56 or 8k^0% of the original saiq)le, 

♦ ^ - • \ \ , • • 

Analysis' to^f^ the .P^ta; * ' . . 

^e analysis is^b^sed solely on the information gathered from 

2156 respondents in November 1973. In Chapter Oxne^tTe shall document 
^'^Jiat the 399 non-^respondents 'are .^ssentially siioilar to those t^iat 
l^sppnded oh criteria salient ta ^tie, report. Tljis documentation is 
'-<8ssen|a9l for generalizing findings to. the larger population, that is,- 
- . Gl-ade 12 students in Ontario. 

^ ■ ■ • ' \ ■ 

^ Gross-tabulations are based on a weighted sample of ^3,192. 

^ - • If ' ' * " 

This weighted sample approximates the target popiilation in Fall 1973 
a;id permits the analyst to ^adjust for errors or deviations from»the 
sample to the population (see Appendix I for a fuller and more detailed 
explanation pf this procedure). • • 

—A Unless otherwise specified^ most tables that appear at the >5ndy^ 

of each chapter contain the following information: (l) The cells^ in 
eacb table contain rov percentages and^^tit row percentage will equal 

• lOOJf." (2) For each row of a table we,\proVide the number of respon- 
dents (weighted) located in that row' arid its proportion of the totaj ^ 



number of respondents (weighted) to which the table applies, ' Thi^^ 
informatipn appears in the last column of each table.' (3). For each 
^olumn of a table we provide the number of respondents (weighted) 
located in that coljamn and its proportion of th^ total number or 
respondents (weighted) to which tjj^' table applies. This information 

I • • % , 

appears in the last row. of each table. 

Organization of the Report : 

•The first chapter documents the representiY.lty of the follow- 
xxp or phase two sample^ and examines 'the extent of chahge between.. 
Spring 1973 euid November 1973 with respect to present activities^ and 
intentions for' the Fall of 197**. Also included is an analysis of 
changes in financial support for the first year as perceived b^r * . 
adolescents; i^ or. planni'ng- on enrolling ia a C.A.A.T.. or university. 

The'second chb5>teF consists of arf analysis of the major difr- 
ferenc.es (e.g., social origin^ high school .^cperiences ) between, 
"consistents^* 'and. "inconsistent 8." Consistency is defined in t"v^ 
ways: (1) Consistency with reference to intentions (Spring 1973) ' 
^/f or ^11 197s and present activiti^es (November 1973 J. (2) Con- 
'sl^^ten^cy between intentions (Sjpring 1973) for Fall I97U and inten- 
i^ion^v:i|Kjvember- 1973); for Fall l^T^*'" 



^ ^ The third Chapter^ examines the relationship between the present 
activities (e.g., Grade^lS/ C.A.A.T. , work} of previous Grade 'I'Sf'student 
^d varibus aspects of the respondejats ' social origin^ high school 
experiences and performance, influence of significant others, etc. 

'* A final chapter summarifes the highlights of the preceding 
chapters and outlines other research projects thai axe suggested ."by 
:the results of this sturveV. i ' • , . ^ 

Two appendices are attached |tb the report. Appendix *I consists 

1 * ~ ^ » ■ • * ' 
of a detailed discussion of the methodology empl6yed in the follow-irp 

Report. It is written by Mr. Oleh lyanyshyn of th^siirvey Eesearch ^ 

Centre, York University. Appelidix II co^ains .-bh'e* questions asked in 

the telephone .survey of November. 



CikPTER ONE 



Chjanges in Edugational and Voca^onal Plans 

' The major objective of this initiau chapter is to report and 
I ' ' ' * ' ^ i 

\axxalYte the extent an4^ture of change/ that occurj4d in 'the 

iucational and vocational plans of G^de 5.2' students since the Spring , 

* r . / . ^ ^ ' 

1973. Grade 12 students furni-sh^ information^ in .the Spring bf . 

I9V3, concerning their educational^plans and intentions foi* the Fall 
*\ *^ * // ' ' ' 

of 1973 and 197**. In November 1^73 we identif^.ed the present 

activities for 81|.0?{ of the respondents in tbe original purvey. We 

also ksked, these respondenl?^ what* they intended doing in the Fall, of 

197^+. \our data. 



. therefore 



provides Us with an opportunity to analyze 



•V sHifts at the individual and aggregate level ^nd compare intentions" 
with both preseirt l>ehaviour and 'future plkns. , 

^ Adblescents in the phase-two survey gave' reasons for their 
/Changes. ^ The^e reasons may provide motivational clues as to why shifts 
do occui*. ynOiir ^second objective, is 'an exploration of the utility of 
thiese r^sons for understanding a change in decisions. 

V Grade 12 students were asked, fn the. phdse-one survey, what 
pd;/cation?LL' plans they had for the Fall of 1973 and I97U. Those. Vho 
/indicaied interest in attending eith^ a C.A.A.T.'or university v^e 
also asked what would* be^ the most impor-^ant source of financial siipport 
for their contimied. studies. In the phase-two ^urv^r adolescents 
presently enrolled in C.A.A.T.s were asked to identify the most 
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import^t soiqrce of financial* support foy theii* current siudies. 

Adolescents claiming that* they intended enrolling in a universitgr or 

C.A'.A.T. '(in the Fall of 1971*) were also- requested to indicate their 

niost important source of support. A% third objective, in this chapter 

involves a comparison of the sources of jfinanciai support for higher 

studies* as expressed by adolescents in Spring 1973 and November 1973. 

\ A majority or 6k. 0% of those Grade 12 ^tydents that completed 
' rf- - * • * 

a self-administered questionnaire in the phase-^one stirvey^ also 

responded to questi^ons in Noveniber, 1973. . An important question 

that^arises is: Howi^presentat^Ve is the f611ow-up sajrip|Le of th^ 
* ■ . 

original target- populatitJn? If nonrrespond'Cnts in our phasejrtv^ ^ * 

sauqple. are markedly different than respondents , our freedom' in , 

• ^ ■ ... 

geiieralizing to thfe target papulation, in this case, the 1^72-1973, , 
Grade 12 students in Ontario,. 'becomes limited. If the phase-two 
saiiiple is, in f,aci>, representative of the original target* 
population, our confidence in generalizing our findings with respect ' 
to the taorget population is increased. , , 

^Representivity of thfe Phase-Two .Sanrple t. 

<^our variables are. employed* in testing the representivity of 
of the phase-two sample; they are plans for FaJJ. 1973^ sex of res- 
pondent, family income 'and occupational J>restige Of father.^ Thpse 

1 These responses were supplied in the Spring 1973 survey. 



. four variables ar'p employed in testing reprfesentivity because tn?y * 
appear salient to ttie general objectives stated in 'this survey. 
Certainly the necessity, for testing* representivity on the basis of 
adolescents' educational and •vocational intentions requires no 
additional defense. Tha need to.id^ift5tfy and explore these plans was 

4 a primary factor in conducting the initial siJlrvey. The strong * 
association between sex and yariotos aspects of socio-economic origin 
and the educational intentions of Grade. 12 students- justify the 
incorporation of these variables *in testing representivity . ^ ^ 

. An examination of the^ confidence limits. for phase-one and 
phase-two comparisons (employing plans for Fall 1973, sex,- famil^ 
income and father's occupational prestige) "reveals that the valine ^ 
ranges cfvprlap- In each ins,tance (.Tables 1,1 For example, 

the confidence range of phase-one Respondents that greplied "go to 
Grade- 13" is k3.1% - 5i^.l% while the rangfe for phase-two respon- ' 
dents is k9.9% - 58.5? (Table I.l). This overlap in confidence 
limits^ between the two samples, indicates that both saaiples ar$ 
drawn from the identicdl target population because they closely 
resemble each other on -variables emplpyed to .ifeest representivity.. 

.Adolescents who did not respond to €he phase-two survey are 
essentially .simile^ to respondents on a niunber of relevant criteria 
in that the'^conf idj^n^e limits do qverlap; Therefore we may gene]falize 
our findings (based on the i)hase-two sample) to the 'target population.^ 
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iPresent Activities and Future Intentions of Adolescents in 
Phase -TVo Survey: " 

-. A^of Novembei-,1973, 53.2^ of phase-two respondent's 
vere erjrolied in Grade 13;' 2'*. 5^ had obtained full-'tlme jobs; 
10.0^ had, entered q.A.A.T,.s (this includes adolescents that 
'decide on nursing- as a vocatfon);^ and 12.2% told us tbat they 
"were^engagEd in other types (e.g., trade schools, apprenticeship 
programs) of a^ctiyities* (Table 1.5). ^ ^ 

When phase-two adolescents were- asked ^ "What do you plan 
to^'dOiin the Fall of <197'i?" we ^discovered that 23.5% intended to-^ 
obljain a full-time job; 3li;3^.plaianed on enrolling in university, 
while a further 22.h% claimed thej^^would enter a C.A.A.T. 
(including nursing); 11. k% stated that they had tjther plans 



-for the Fall 6f 197h and 6.3% had not yet choser|. an educational 

i 

or vocational objective (Table 1*6). « 

By looking at the confidence limits in Table 1.5 and * 

Table 1.6 ^e may' achieve some notioi) concernirtg.t^e range of values *" 

^within which th^ population mean is likely* to fall? Assuming that 

one wishes to learn, what proportj,oh of adolescents in Ontario, in 

1973, are presentl/~in Grade 13; Ve may then state tha-^ there is. a. 
•""*""•" • # * - 

95% probaljility that the population mean (with relation to'(3rade 
13) falls within the range of sample mean> 53.255 plus or 'mlBus 
U.21; the range therefore is k9^0% - 51. h%. Similarly ve have 95% 
confidence,-^ that between ^7.0^ - 13.0/? of the pogulati(>n will be 
enrolled in C.A.A.T. s. 



2 - ^ t " • 

^ .This_dO£S not refer to all adolescents 'in Ontario; only thos^* 
, adolescents that were previously in Grade 12, 
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^ Tt should be noted that the range? in confidence limits 
variec with the nature of the category. Consider^phase-two-. 
respon*&ents* irvtentions for the Fall I97V. *There is* a 95^ 
prbbabiMty that between . 29 . and 39.1^ o'f the populai5ion will 
share tiie same intention (enrolling in university); this is ^ V 

Virtually a ten percent range in values. On the -other hand, 
there is a 95"% probability^at between 20.5^ and 211.3^ of th'e/ 
adolescent population will desire en?:olling in C.-A.A.T.s ; ^is 

va:fiation in values^s Ipss than four percent. Quite clearly the 

' • . ■ -'^ ^ ^ 

precision with which^ population m^ans can be estimated is dependent 

on the nature of the plan or intefi-ffion. , ^< v 
Changes in Educational and Vocational .Intentions:' 



Comptoison'^^f intentions (Spring' 1^73) and present activities 

CNov ember 19^3) ' * ' ~ ^ 

• * ' f 

\ • A number of interesting facts emerge when individual and 

aggreg^te;vchanges are analyzed. These changes refer to our com- 

prison of pkeiise- two* respondents' intentions (Spring 1973) with their 

activities in November 1973. Withi^^.six months, 22.3% of all 



Arable I.7A df^^ers th^ crpss -tabulation of intentions with pr*esent 
activities. iCLl ten unreco&ed categories for plans and activities 
are available in this table* Howevor, we sought to simplify the 
analysis by collapsing these categories into. four. They are grade 
13> job, C.A.A.T. (including nursing) and a]j. other intentions or 
activities (Table I*7B). Note that the "dph't know" category is ^ 
eliminated; this meins that the marginal percentages in Table I,7A 
differ from those in Table I.7B. • * 



^adolescents in the phase-two survey participate in activities that are 

different' than the pls^s^they voiced in the Spring su^ey;jthis per- 
. centage is based on grouped data in Table ](.7B in which the "don't 
know catejgory is- eliminated." . * * 

Adolescents who originally expressed an intention to enter 
Grade 13 afejdis^most consistent subgroup, in that, 91.3^ actually 
enter^ Grade 13.. It is also true that 95.155 of adolescents' now in 
Grade 13 originally expressed a desire to enter Grade 13. Adolescents ' 
who claimed, in the Spring sufvejr, that they would obtain a full-time 
job nepct Fall proved less consistent in that only TT^' actually 
entered the labour m^ket. Moreover, only 52.01? of adolescents presently 
employed at^ full-time jobs originally stated, that they would lA ■ . 

the Fall; 31.5^* originally planned on becoming involved in alternative 
activities. An analysis of adolescents who originally told us they 
would enter C.A.A.T.s in the Fall reveals comparable inconsistency; ■ 
only 70.8^ enrolled in C.A.A.T.s. But it is also true that Q6.k% 6f 
adolescents now enrolled in C.^A.A.T.s originally claimed that this 
was. their intention. >/ 

One may hypothesise that variatfSlijs in consistency, as it 
relates to educational and vocational ch.oices, are either Associated 



with the/'choices" or the characteristics' of thje "decision-maker^." 

In Chapter Two we present 4.ata that ^supports ^the argument th&t con- 

s,istehcy or inconsistency between plans; and behavioi^s derive from 

the characteristics of the decision-makers • This argument is 

unacceptable unless wel indicate that variations in consistency , 

4 * ^ . * 

among the subgroups,^ (e.g.. Grade' 13, job,^ C.A.A.T.), ar^ substantially 
different • — ^ * \ 

The hypothesis' that variations in consistency differ sub- 

\ I • 

stantially among tl\e subgroups of the phase^two ^y^ey is partially 
sTipported, by the resultjs presented- in Table The range in values 

for 'inconsistency among adolescents who originedly expressed. the 
desire to enter Grade 13 and among adolescents who originally 
planned on enrolling in C.A.A.Gl.s is 3.2% - 12.2% and 18.1J5 "''^0.3% 
•respectively. There is a 95% probability that these value ranges 
will be appro^jimated in the target population. The range in values 
for these two subgroups do not overlap; thus the differences in • 
inconsistency between ^these. subgroups are substantial.* However, the 

' variations in. consistency between those adolescenlj^ who originally 

■* * * * * 

S^id ^'get a joV* and "go to a C.A. A.T. "-.gre not sigMficantly^ • 

different in that the confidence limits do overlap.^ If the^e sifb-^ 

groups are .ranked in terms of dcgnsistency, adolescents who origin^ly 

claimed ^they intended on entering Gradef* 13 are most consistent.. 



Adolescents who originally stated other intentions are least con- 
sfstept', while adolescen-fs who expressed a des ire > to ^obtain a job or 
enrol in C.A.A.T.s ahare an intermediate rank. ' 

Nearly a quar.ter of Respondents in tl:ie phase-twp' sui*vey changed, 
their minds regarding their educational and vocational objective^. 
Thi^ rafses serious questions concerning, the. utility .of* afi intSWtions , 
survey for predicting behaviour of individuals , If an ir^tentions- . 
survey is used to forecast aggrejgate changes , -the sitviation alters. 
While'' 5i^. 2^ of adolescents in the' phase-two,. survey indicated that, they 
planned on entering Grade 13, we^ind.that, 53.2$2 actually did enter 
in the Fall^of 1973' (Table I.TA). ^ further 11. 8J5 stated (Spring 1973) 
that they were planning on enrolling iJfec^.A. A. v (Including nursing 
schools) and 10.0^ actually did enrol. The percentage differences 
are minimal and indicate that the ^aggregate percentages* are good 
indicators for predicting the proportion that enter Grade 13 and C;A#A;T. 
If, however i the focus were on forecasting lab/ur market involvement ^ 
aggregate percentages would be ^ misleading in ihat 13.6% planned on 
obtd^ining jobs but 2i*'. 6^. factually entered thfe labour market*^ ' * ' 



This ^.0% difference probably refO^ects tlie inconsistency of 
adplescents who originally expressed th<& desire to take time off, * 
'enter trade schools or do part-time studies. - ' ^ 



Reasons for Ch^npe; . ^ ' 

Ado3.es<fents in the fpllow-up survey were asked thjLs question-; 
Several months ago you told ue what you would be doing this Fall. . 
If yqu are doing something differ^t t^ian wh&t you bad planned, . 
please explain the reason for a change in plans." Althovigh 22.3% 

.did change their plan^ only 11.2 J5 explained the reason for the change 
Of those whovdid offer reasons for change approximately 3% ha^ not. 
modified their plans. !Ehi^ suggests that ascertain proportion of 
adolescents waVer in their depisions and did not recall theit* 

'^.tated intentions in Spring 1973: The same logic suggests that a • 
^arfee proportion of adolescents incorrectly believe their present 
activities coincide with their originally "stated*" intentions. 

The reaspns offered by adolescents fall into thxee .groups; 
reasons that relate to situational factors U.g.> kkrriage, failur^ 
m a course,. -etc. ); reasons that are personal-genereuLized (e'.g. , 
don 't Icnow, boredom,^ changed my mind, ^ta. ); and reasons that are 
personal "but particularized (e.g., developed a neit interest,, infor-^ 
mation concerning origijvtl goal found to be inaccurate, discoyery 
that original intention was no good in realizing potential rewards, 
etc). We found that 31*h% of^'reasons- offered were situa4iional in 
nature and, 'performance failure' was verbalized- most frequ^tly. 
Approximately k3% of " reasons offered were personal-^ generalized 
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. 'changed mind' and JboredomJ were Diost frequently expressed. 
"While 19.72 of. reasons, offered were personal - particularized and 
'new interest' and 'discovered that intention wsis no good' were 
most frequently given. 

^ ■ ' - . ■ ' : ' . ■ 

■ Comparison of Intentio ns (.Spring 1973) and Intentions (November 1973) , 

, A number of inte^-esting facts emerge when individual and 
aggregate changes are analyzed; these changes . refer "to our comparison 
of phase-two respondents' intentions* (Spring .1973) for the Fall of 
.197't and their intentions for' the Fall of 197I1 as expressed in 
November 1973.^ Within' six months' 1|1|.7J$ of" all adolescents in the 



phase-two ?m:vey had altered their original ititenti'ons for the' Fall 

of i$ih. ■ • ..' ' ; ■ ' ; _ 

Adolescents who^ originally stated an intention to enrol in 
unive35|ity comprise the most consistent subgroup in that *79.'OjJ 
* expressed the identical plan in November ;l973 (Table I.^B). Further- 
i?ore, 71*. 8^ of adolescents Vho claimed in November,, that they would enter 
universities' next- Fall had made the sajne claim .in our Spring survey. 
Adolescents who originally stated they woiild either obtain a job or 
"enter a CvA."a:T. In Fall ,197^+ ^rove to be less consistent in that . ^ 



5 



Table 1. 9A offers the cro5.s-ta})ul^tion ordhteivbions expressed • 
both 4ja^Spring 1973 and Novdihb6r 1973. /'Ihese intentions are 
defined in nine unrecorded, cat eyries.,* We sc3ught to simplify the 
analysis by coJLlapsing* th6se* categories into f ive% They are - 
get a' job, 'go to universj^ty^ go to a C.A.A.T. (including nursing 
schools)., other intentions, ^and don't know (Table I.9B). - 



68.8^ of t{ie former and 6h.^% of -the latter subgroups reaffiig©!' tiiis 
plan in November 1973: Adolescents with othet types of intention^ are 
,least consistent^ in that 75. 8^ changed their decisions between Spr^g 
and November 1973. ' ' ^ * - 

The confidence limits p^ented in TKble i.lO permits us to^. ^ 
rank order the subgroups in terms of consistency /in intentions. . 
Adolescents who originally stated a preference for entering univer- " 
sity are the mo5t consistent in their intentions-.' *Next in iine 
are adolescents j^ho originally claimed that they planned on entering - 
the labour force or enrolling in C. A. A,T. s. Adolescents who 
originally stated other kinds of plan^ prove to be the most incon- 
distent sul^group. ' ' . * • 

. ' Wen over forty percent of ^respondents in the phase-two. survey 
changed their original educational and vocational intentions for 
Fall 1971* when*qu'estlpned again iri November 1.973. This rather large 
slilft in^ inxilvidual decisions again raises serious questions regarding ' 

the utility of an intentions survey fot estimating future intentions.' 

r 

If the intentions survey is enjployed in f ore^iasting aggregate changes , 
the situation' alters."" While 32. 3?^ of phase-two respondents originally 
stated a preference for enrolling in university, 3k.3% started an 



We uppliBd the logic discussed 1% the preyious section to rank order 
the subgroups. Those who otiginally stated they planned on obtaiiring 
a job or entering C^.A.T.s. in the Fall. of .1973 can not be differentiated 
in terms of consistency in that their confidence limits overlap. J 
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.identical preference in November 1973. further 20.-8? claimed; in.' 
the Spring survey, that they planned on^ enrolling in a C.A.A^T. (in-, 
eluding nursing schools); when telephoned in November 1973, 22.3%. 
also statted that the^ intended to enrol- in C.A.A.T.s in the Fall 
•of 197i*. An intent-ikns survey woulf '^pear to be less accural ' ' 
, in foi;ecasting laboi^ market intentions in that 18,6% in Spring. I973 ■ 
and 23,k% in Noveinber 1973 claimed th?it they planned on obtainiSig; . ^^J, 
jobs. in Fall 197'*.'^ 



Reasons for Change 

• Adolescents in the follow-up survey were asked:' "Several months ' 
ago you told us what you w?re planning on doing in the Fall of 197U. 
if these plans have now changed, please tell us "the reason for the . 
•change." Although kk.7% d\d change their plails, only 12.5? actually • 
offered reasons for a change. Of the adolescents who presented' 
reasons approximately five perSent had not actuallj^ changed their plans. 
The explanations offered only reflect a small sub-section of those who 
4id alter their decisions* . * ■ \ 



8 



^is k.8% difference^ probably reflects the inconsistency among 
adolescents who originally stated that they planiied to take time 
. off or enter a C.A.A.T. , etc. 



a 



Their responses in Spring 1973 and November 1973 w^e cross,che/ked.- 



0 ^ 
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We found that 26.3% of the reasons presented were situatioiiELl 
in nature with 'performance failiire' the predominant factor for a 
^change;' ^2.655 of -t^^e reasons wer^ personal- generalized in jiature. . 
with 'cheLnged mind* and 'borediom' the most frequei^ly given ex-- 
planation and 30,955 of the reasons were personal— 'particularized 
with 'new interest' and 'discovery that, former intention was no good' . 
the predominant factors. * - v ^ 

. ' " ' ' A ^ ' • 

- - I * 

Changes in Financial Support 

Adolescents wha'infonaed us iti November 1973 that they were . 

enrolled, in a post-secondary institution were asked: .'^Froul the 

following list of potential- sources, please tell us through'; vji£;;t .> 

source you are' financing the total cost (i.e., tiution, living- cpsts 
♦ • p ' .*,"■**. 

• , , — , . . ./.X, 

and other e3q)ensesl of yaur first year of post-secondary educf^tioA?" 
'Grade 12 students who indicated, in the Spring of 1973, a preference..'*^", 
for enrolling in post-secondary institutions- on the Fall: of 1973' 
were asked the identical question. This allows us .to compare "intended 
financing" with "actual financing^' of first year education .(T^ble I.ll). 
^^e find "fehat the distributions are quite similar but with some variation 
A larger' proportion of adolescents depend oh parents foU financial 
•support {h6.k%l than intended ihk.J%)i. Fewer (19 •.^.J^) actually sought 
government loans and grants than had intended to dp.^so in the Spring • 



of 1973 {22.2%}! It is also true that fewer hsve^ to dip into personal 
savings {3.6%) to finance their first year than expected last Spring 

; *•* ~' Adolescents wno ^j^iaimed they vo^ld^eithe in university 

dr c;4.A.T,..ih the^.?all of 1971* wh^^^^ephoned {aJlovemher 1973" . 

^ were' .also a^ked';:.^ ^VThroiigh what--s<|urce will you finance the total' 
cpst (i;e.^ tuition, livin]^ .costs and' other .expenses) of your post- 

secondary/education i;i.l97^.?" -Shis provided us with* an opportunity 

**' *•« 
for contrasting 4hes^ responses with;ttib"'S€j offered hy phas.e^two ". 

respoMents' in Spring ']^73 to -an identical ^ue^tion'. We again discover 

that the frequency distributions, are. quiiJe similar with, minor 

variationsj^UU.Sj^dt re'spondent^ .i^a -'Spring 1973' and k2.i% jf res-^ 

pojQdents in Bovemher 1973 ifrdioatp t.hey* lriil ir'el^^ on par^ttts to 

finance their firsVye^if of education irf F.alJ'of 197^. a*;- Slightly "one 

adolescents intend relyin'g on goveripaefit .grants, and loans {Xl*^ 

than intended in*Spring-'1973, .{.5*,5?{) While a'gc'e^ter proportion; plan ' . 

on xising personal savings {12. tlian in^spring 197Sj9-.0ji)..^. 
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/ Table L7B: Relationship Betveen Present Activities of Phase Two Adolescents 
* and their Plans as Stated in Spring 1973 (groitt)ed data) . ~' ^ 



Present Activities 



Grade 13 



Job 



C.A.<A.T. (in- 
, eluding 
nursing) 



Other 



^ Get. a job 




Go to a C.A.A.T j 

(including j 
nursing) ^ { 



Other 



^ 1^*835^.1 
5^.0 



21566.1 

%rin 



8989.2 
10.0 



I06lt6.5 
11.9 



8955.5.9 
100.0 



N.B. Each cell in 'the table contains two pieces of inf oji^atiqn j from top to^ bottom of tlu- cell 

they are the^ row percentage (for intentions Stated ;Ln Spring 1973) and \he column p*., centage 
O (for present activiti^ of, adolescents as of , November 1973). These percentages e^e based 

ERJ^C ' on the weighted sample as indicated by the row and column numbers. 



4^ 



Table 1.8: Percentages, Ctonfidefice Ipjervals, and Confidence Limits 
for Inconsistency between Intentions (Spring 1973) an.d 
Present Activities of Phase Two Respondents by rQri^inally 

Stated Intentions * > 



Inconsistency by L 
03y.gihall5K^tdted| 
intentions-^ ^ 




Phase Two Respondents 



Per<j9ntages , Confidence { 



Intervals 



Confidence Limits 



Go to Grade 13 



8:7 



3.h9 



C5.2 - 12-.2) 



Get a "Job 



22.5 



3.71 



r ' 



(18.8 - 26.2) 



Go to G.A.A.T. (in- 
cluding nursiiig) ■ 



29.2 - 11.1 



a8.1 - ho, 3) 



other intent ionp 

J ; 



66.2 



6'. 5 



(59. 7 - 72.7)- 



N = £155 



It,.. . : . \ 

Both originally, stated intentions and present activities were grouped into these four categories 
to simplify analysis. P ^ 
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Table 1,10; Percent ages, Confidence Intervals, o^d Confidence Li icits 

for Inconsistency between Intentions for Fall igT^t (stafed , 
in Spring ^1973) and Intentions for Fall 197U (stated in 
Kovember 1973) far Originally Stated Intentions for Phase 
• Two Respondents 



lERlC 



Inconsistency by 
or;Lginally stated . 
. intentions^ 



Get a job 



Go to university 



Go to C.A.A.T, (including nursing 



Other intentions 



Phase Tvfo Respondents 



Percentages, Confidence 
Intervals ^ 



. 31.2 I 3.37 



20.k ' I1.09 



• 35-3 - k.36 



' Conf idenc^ 
Limits 



(27-8 -* 3U.6) 



(16.3 - 24.5). 



(30.7. - 39-9) 

(.73.3 - 78.3) 



1 ' 



N = 2155 



Both originally stated intentions (Spring 1973) and intentions* 
• (Novemljer 1973) .for Fall 197I1 were grouped into four categories to 
sdmplify analysis. ' ■ , - 
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Table 1*11; Most Important Source of Firlancial Support 
- a^Comparison- of Intentions and Behaviour 
for Adolescents Presently in C«A>A«T«« « 



Phase TVo Survey 



Source of support 



Int ent ions Behaviqur 
, (Spring 1973) , (November 1973) 



Psurents, inheritances 



-^^i-jTT^-rft- 



.Government loans and grants 


— j_ 

1 

1 
1 

, 1 


22.2 


J - 


19.6 




Scholarships and burs sir ies 


1 

[ 1.8 

1 

1 


j 


1.5 




Summer work- savings 


1 
1 
1 

f 1 
1 
1 


18.7 




19.8 

* 




Part-time work while studying 


— r - 
1 

1 

•1 

1 

1 


0;8 , 






s 


* 

Loans from ^relatives or friends 


— r. - 
1 
1 
1 

' 1 
*i 
1 


..... ^ 

2.2 ^ 

* 


\ } 


■•. 1.0 '.. 




T- — — 

Personal savings - - ' * 


• — 
1 • 
1 

1, 

V ^ 

1 

1 


-8.8 ' 




3.6 • 


• - 


other sources 


■ 1 
1 A 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0.9 




1.8 





/ ■ 



. - 



• \ 



Table 1.12; Most Important Source of^Finonci^ 

Support -^^ a Comparison of Intentions 
(Spring 1973 ) vitto - Intentions 7 
~ (November 1973) .7 • . ' 



1 » 4,' 



• Phase Tyo^ Survey 



Source, of support 



Intentions 



' • Plarents , inherit^ces 



[ CSpring-1973) 



^4 



' 1 
I 



Government loans an,d.-grants 
Scholarships and bursaries 
Summer work savings 



15.5' 



I 
1 
I 

\ 



2.9- 



i 22.lt 



1.3 



Part-time work while studying j 



Loans from relatives or friends | . 2.if 



Personal savings 



I 
I 



9.0. 



Behaviotu: .• 
(November 1973) •• .•• 



' - • ...li2;3 , 



17: 3 



2.9 



22.1 



1.0' 0 



0:5 



12.5 



- ' L * 




Other sources 




\ 


1 ' ' ' 

1 ' a. 8 
1 


1.3 



Co 



, , V' \ ^ > ; • CHAPTER TWO 



V.;-. ""^ \ A .Profile xaf Consistents and, Inconslsteats 



,1 



Vfts have established that after a six-jnOnth period nearly a 
.quacrter of^tTie respcJndeats in the^ 3«cQnd-pha3e sample T^ecajne engaged 
in j?:ctiviti^s that suhstantially differ from their originally stated 
int0iitiofis in Spring 1973% Well, cfVer:. forty* percent ,h^ve alsp modi- ^ 
•fied their .pia;is fox; the Fali of 197^. .An etnaly^is of t^hese changes 
8ad' the re^jpbhdfent 's f easpaa, for change aqre pres,erite4 iii. Chapter One 
o£. tlits r.epDtt. But th£^ 'anaiysi$ of^i'-e^rs ItttlV, insight, conce^rnifjg 
thCt,. factors :a^s<5ciat§a''vith •'cons-i^tency!* 'pi^: ^^.G^ohsis^ of 

^ int'eJitions' flii^^aoiivit^ , over, .a p^iod of \ . 

.time,, •**"♦• •.♦.'o ^3"^f.* . ' W ' ^ 

..*\»*Alt^b!ugK*>ituational* XsLc't^^^^ 'd^atjii.- in* the family ill- 

• ^ ■ ' y\: ..^.^ ' - * ■ >• V, ■ . 

,ness, •etc v.). may .-.explain so'm6^"3m^l praporticn^of inco^siatency in 

plan^. Ve -suggest that a ' more comprehensive \uiderstanding of 

inconsistency can be derived'. ffoBi a%.)aioWledge of^an adolescent's' 

poeitipp .in society, his fainily rpa8ition'';and h4s experiences in * 

J . f ' , ' • * •> • ^* ' , ^ 

high^ school. Our objective, in. this chapter .invo^^ves etn exploratiwn 
of the' tjiesis that consi^stents and inconsi^terits .vajry sUbstantpLally 
oil fact;OTBv.associa1b.ed.>with the^^ demographic: ^anfi. so ci^ b^^rdund 

and on factors th^t relate to^educationai .-^d vocational clioice^ ^ \ 

/I ' * \' iL ' . "^^^ < * *. ''"^ 

U^g* > grades) k -J,- X, v. •. ^ 



Ordinarily one w6ul&;,employ.,a chif'-square 'test Tfor. sigi^pL to 
'substantiate whether observed frequfeacies .differ significantly . 
from expected frfeqiu^ncies^^. I^owe^Jier t1x^ chi-squ£tre sta^istilb is.;; 
.insensitive when larjse weighted^ suroples* are, used 'and h(^nce it wbuld' 
be misleading to present the chi-^square statistic in oiijr analys'is, * 
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• ' ' ' 

Operatictfial Definition of Consistency : 

Consistency is operationally defined in two ways and applies 
only to those respondents, in the second-phase sample. The components 
of this definition are: (a) Twp questions in the Spring 1973 
student questionnaire. They are?:' (l) 'Vhich one. statement best 
describes what you plan to do next Fall' (1973)?^ (2) "Which 
statement ^est describes what you plan to do in^'the Fall of I97I1?" 
(b) Two questions that were asked in November*' ^^^3 by telephone 
interviewers are:^ "A few months ago, the 'Survey Research Centre at 
York University conducted a sur.vey to study the educational, plans of ^ 
Ontario High School students.' We are now re-interviewing these 
students to ^see if they have made, changes in their plans. You were 
one of thB students in the sample and we would like' to ask you a few 
questions (l) What are' you doing now, that ip are jrou working^ 

completing Grade 13 or what?" (2) "What do you plan to do in 
the Fall of 197'*?" 

Our objective was to obtain measures of consistency that 
rjelate to the Fall of 1973 and 197'*. For example, if a respondent 
said he planned on going to Grade' 13 (a? : X) and replied in November, 
that he was in Grade 13 (j) : l)- we classified this respondent as 
"consistent." If the respondent stated he was now working at a 
full-time job we classified him as "inconsistent." 
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This classification procedure ^re$ults in two measures of con-* 

, sistency. One measure relates a person's intentions" to his actual 

f 

, behaviour {(a : l) (b : l)^ and .the second measure relates a person's 
intentions to his intentions as stated at a later date ([(a 5 2) (b : 2)3 
Our analysis of consistency* will follow this aforementioned division 
in that the first section contains a discussion* of factors associated 
with plans for Fall 1973 (that is, intentions - behaviour) and -the 
second section contains a discussion of plans for Fall*197l* (that is, 
intentions - intentions). 

Each of the two sections are further subdivided into five areas. 

These areas are: ^Dejnographic characte]^stics and family-structxire, 

\!* ^ " • 

socio-economic origin, the role of significant others, academic, p6r- 

* " ■> 

^formance and self -evaluation and occupational expectations and 
aspirations. ^ • • ' * 

** • 
1. Consistents and Inconsistents: Fall of 1973 

Demographic Characteristics and Family Structure: 

In this eu:ea four fa^Qtors are examined. They are degree of 

urbanization, sex, number of children in the, family and birth rank 



e - . • 

Four strata were defined on the basis of size and location of the 
"school. Crudely specAitig strata 1 consists of school boards in a 
highly urbanized setting while strata k consists of boards in a 
rural setting. * ' ^ 
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or ordinal position in the family. 

Consistency and degree of urbanxzation are associated in that 

inconsistents are, less likely than, consistents to live in highly 

lurbanized are^s and more likejLy to reside in rural areas. While 2k. 6% 

of consistfents come from schools located in ui*ban areas of Ontal?io 

only 16.6% of inconsistents live in comparable areas (Table II. l). . 

- Consistency between intentions and activities is also related 

to the sex of r'esftondent . Less than half of consistents are male 

vhile fully, 53*2% of inconsistents 'are male. Although th6 percentage 

difference is relatively small C5.^J$1 vith respect to sex, the old ' 

^dage that chatigeabili-fy is more a female than male t3*ait is not, 

supported- by '-the data (Table 11.2} . 

Consistency appeeurs to be 'Strongly associated with components 
\ * . ' 

of f^ily structure. Consistents are less, likely to come from larger 

families than inconsistents. A quarter of inconsistent's live with 

: parents tha^^^havQ six or more children while only 15.9% of consistents 

are similarly blessed (Table 11.0} . It is also true that inconsistents 

exe less likely than consistents to be the first bom in th^ family 

and more likely to occupy the fourth or fifth rank in the ordinal 

structure of their families CTabl*e II.U}. (Thus 23. 9^ of inconsistents 



and only lk.k% of consistents are fourth (or later) ii\birth rank 
among the children of their respective familieg. 



Socio-economic Origin ; 

Social scientists often fjlnd that a person's position in 
society, defined in terms of socio-economic origin, strongly influence • 
his attitudes and behaviours. Social^position is a -multi-dimengional 
concept and can be operationalized by employing a variety of indices. 
In this instai^ce we titilize the education and occupational prestige 
\)f father to pinpoint the socio-ecbnanic origin of respondents . 
B^riard Blishen has developed a social class index consisting of six 
levels -of occupational prestige, this index will be employed in our 
ana^lysis of consistency. • ' • ^ 

The socio-economic origin of respondents clearly relates to a 

<f 

conti'lmity betveen their intentions and activities - this Fall. When 

^ • ! . « * ^ " ^ ' . 

education of the father is' related, to consistency -we find that while fully 

28.5^ of consistents^ fathers Zhav^* spme unifersity education or'have 

completed a hiigher degree only lV.9^ of Inconsl'stents' fathers can 

make similar claims. The data indicatesthat respondents classified' 

as inconsistent are more likely to have fathers who have generalfy 

achieved lower levels of formal education than fathers of consistent 

s 

respondents (Table II. 5). 

A parallel pattern emerges^hen fltther^s' occupational prestige 
is related to consistency; (Table II. 6) whereas-fnlly ^23.0jf of fathers x 

of inconsistent respondents occupy the lowest, level of occupational 

< 

3 ^ ' ' * 

Bernard Blishen et al-. , Canadian Society; Macmillan of Canada, 
. 1968, Toronto, Page 752. • . ' 



prestige only 16.055 of fathers of consistent respondents are at a 
comparable level of prestige^. The pattern that (Smerges is this 
Inconsistents are more*likely to occupy lower socio-ecoiiomic 
positions (.defined in terms of father's occupation) than consistents. 

Role of Significant Others ; 

An adolescent »s decision concerning his future career is 
influenced by contact with a variety of different people. The 
educational and vocational choices of * adolescents (^d the stability 
of choice over time) wil3^ relate to the' degree of encouragement 
received by the adolescent from- sigijif icanf others' in his environment 
ve.g. , family, peers, and school agents). 

We will now explore the relationship between the degree of 
encouragement given by parents and teachers to continue education 
beyond high school and consistency. Although a pattern can be identi- 
fied for parents the trend for telachers is a good deal weaker. 

^ . While k3.9% of consistents' mothers strongly encourage their 
children to continue their education beyond high school, only 38. 75? 
of inconsistents' mothers exert a similar influence (Table II. 7) . The 
saine pattern is observed when encouragement by fathers is analyzed; 
h8.0% of consistents' fathers strongly encourage their children to 
pursue a higher education while 35>9SS of inconisistents ' fathers make 



Similar "attempts* • ^ / 

.When we turn to encouragement • given "by teacliers the direction 
of the relationship, established for- mothers and fathers,^ is the same 
but weaker (Table 11 ,9) • However, we may generally observe that 
continuity between intentions and activitief& relates to the degree of 
encouragement by significant others in that consistents are more 
likely to receive a greater amount of encouragement to continue their 
studies than inconaistents. ^■ 

Academic Performance and Self'-evaluation : 

Grades are^'important to adolescents in that thejf provide bench- 
marks for self-placement and aid. in clarifying or shaping. educational 
and vocational plans. No' less important is the adol'escents V comparison 
of self Vith peers. A strong positive self-evaluation often relates 
to the level of education an adolescent expects to obtain and the 
type^f occupation he wishes to achieve* Grade, 12 ^udents were asked 
two types* of questions in pheise one ^of the* survey; the first required 
the student to evaluate his or her present abilities in con5)arison 
•with peers. The second type of question required the student ta 
, evaluate his or her pr^ent academic abilities with reference to sonje 
future educational goal Ce.g., graduate from a university). In the 
following section we will examine thfr relationship of grades and con- 
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sistency and both areas of evaluation to consistency- 
Academic performance in Grade 11 T:learly relates to- the con- . 

\ * ' * 

tinuity between' plans and activities among our. respondents (Table II.IO) 

Nearly fifty percent of consistents obtained a B or highe^ average in 
Grade 11. Inconsistents did not fare nearly as well in that only 36. 7^ 
-achieved a B or higher average.. Th\is consistency ^is strongly i 
associated wi'th academic per^formance in- that consistents achieve 
iiigher levels of excellence in tTieir courses than inconsistents. 

We would 'therefore expect consistents to evaluajie both, their 
high school abilities and future capacities more favourably :bhan 



, inconsistents. The^ data^^do support our expectations. While 

of consistents evaluate (|^heir, school ability compared with class- 

mates as above average, only 31.5^ of inconsistents are e(iually coni- 

vinced regarding their abilities (Table II. ll), A ^similar pattern is 

observed whep opinion of on^'s own work is analyzed (T?kble 11.12). 

Fully kO.9% of consistents as cdntrasted with 35.1^ of inconsistents " 

claim -that their own work is above average. 

• " . • ' " 

When we turn to the students' evaluation of their present 

abilities with respect to somS\ future goal" the trend with reference to 

consistency conti'm^es. Fully 69\3% of consistents claimed that they 

had the ability to graduate from university while kl,8% of inconsistents 

were equally confident (Table 11.13). Grade 12 students were also*' 



I 

a'sked abou,t -the likelihood of their completing advanced study beyond 
the B.A. degree. Consistents again proved more confident than incon-' 
sistents in their ability to complete advanced study; fully hi. 3% of 
consistents and only 17.0%, of inconsistents believed it likely that 
they -would complet.e advanced study of some kind beyond the B.A. leVel. 

Occupational Expectations and Aspirations : , , - * , 

Th,e educational plans of adolescents will vary with the type 
of occupational expectations and aspira-^ions they formulate. If a 
Student is cd>flnnitted to becoming a doctor he will also plan on an 
advanced degree. Consistency b^lfi^en intentions. and behaviour may'. also 
telate to the level of occupational expectations and aspirations. In 
this section we explore the relationship between consistency and* 
, occupational expefctations and aspirations. ?t?h^' expectations and . 
aspirations ax^ measured in terms of Blishen's six level index of 
occupational prgstige. * , * " ' , 

, When the relatiopships between consistency and occupational 
expectations and' aspirations *are examined a definite pattern is ^ / 
observed; _ consistents" are more likely than inconsistents to *plan on 
and aspire tp higher level occupations (Table 11.15 and,' Table\II .16) . ' 
While 32.7% of consistents aspire to fill h^igheSt prestige level - 
occupations only 20.2^. of indonsistents have similar aspirations. 
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»The gap is even ^eater when occupational expectation^' are ^xaminefty 
fully 27.1?^ of consistents and only^9.65^ of in(;?pnsistents expect to 
or plan on obtaining jobs classified as Blisheo one. ^ 

II. ConsiStents and Ipconsistent's ; Fall of 191k ' 

\ The previous Section is devoted to an analysis of , the differences 
among consistents ar^d inconsistents; consistency was defined in terms 
of the continuity between stated intentions for the Fall of 1973 and 

the .actual activities of respondents in November 197^1 The fitafilysis 

, ^- > , . ^ • , 

1$ repeated' xn this section with,?A:ottsistency defined in terms of the 
continuity^between intentions . (stated in. Spring 1973) for Fall 197^,' 
* -and plans-'fpr^x'Fall 197^ as stated in November i'973. ' - " . 



Demographic Characteristics ahd Family gtructure; 
" ' < ^ / ^Consistency and degree of urbaniz'atiop are associated ia'that in-''--' 

•, .•*•■'.* Iv " *' t ^ ' ^ > .1^ " ^. 

^ J;/' consiste^nts.arie.^less likely thah consistfents tb , live' i^ highly lirbe^ 

I/' . ^ ^ areas and -.more lilcely^^ reside'-an.^^ural areas., ^ '^ili 23^1^''pf cdn-^-. 

' .i'^^*" /I'.^istents cpme-rCr-om schools' lobs^ted in urb'an.-.^eas of t)ntario: 20.75^ 

y of incottsistenVs. Xi^6t'dii>".cb%*^ ar^ks .{Table lI.i7L -The per^ ' • 

f-' ' \ iienf age difference dtUhe.^^i^^^ . 

, -.y-'* ^-Sinm (3/O50:>bttt relative:)Ly high #^thp. rural efttd J "^Kafe also.-: ^ ^ 

r ' ' .tiaf^lbugh tb^;.j0A^tern ^:jLd^nt?.f ied here is s-iinilSt .to the' pattern ' 
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ideatified in the previous section the percentage difference' (at the 
xirban end) is greater (8.0^^) when consistency is defined us a disparity 
^between intentions and activities. ' 

Consistency is also' related to the sex of respondent' in that 
,only k3,Q% of consistent s and fully of inconsis tents are male 

(Table II. l8); the percentage difference isJ.Q% while the percentage 
difference, for'' cp^sisteney A is 

Consistency appears to be associated with components of family 
structure, but the relationships are not nearly as strong as those 
examined for consis.1;fincy. A. Although inconsistents are more likely 
tp^come frSm larger families ^han co^istents the percentage 
differences ai;e relatively smaller (Table 11*19 ). Thus 28. 5^? of con- 

sistents arid 32. Q% of inconsistent^ live with families in which there 

* . ^ <t 

are five or more children. - 

Incoijsistents are less likely than consistents to be th*e first 
bom in their families CTable Il^JgO)* Thus' 36.'oj{'of consistents and 
31.8? 6f inconsistents are first 'bom or a^.2jS percent^e difference. 
'This is^ coii5)arable to the perc^ntigg diffe!rence observed in Consistency A 
if^*3%). However, when we examine the "fourth and -later bom" • 
^egpt^ we find the percentage difference greater for Consistency A. 
(9.5?) th^ Consistency B (3.1?). - • . 
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Ii^ discussions that follow consistency as defined in section one is 
^ * labeled Consistency A and consistehcy defined in this section is 
. labeled Consistency B. • . 
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Socio-economic Origin : • • 

mi. . .... 

The socio-economic origins of respondents are associated with 

their consistency in plans over time. But again the degree 6f association 

in Consisteney^B is weaker than th^ associations examined in Con-* 

* 

sistency A. ** . » * 

When the education of^father is related to consistency we 
observe that 27.8? of consistents and of inconsistents haVe 

fathers who achieved at least some university training or 'coippleted 
a higher degree (Tabie II. 21). This is a k.B% difference compared 
difference in Consistency A. 
An examination of ^the association between consistency and 
father |,s occupational prestige reveals that 19.2% of inconsistents 
and 16.9? of consistents have .fathers who occupy the lowest level of 
^ occupational prestige (-Table II. 22)* The percentage difference of 

2.3% is obviouslyyless than difference located ih Consistency A. 

Role 'Of Sijgnificant Othe rs; 

■ ' ; — • 

The patterns in relationship between parent 6lL encouragement 
and consistency are ^imilar to those observed for Consistency A, 
While h6,8% of consistents' mothe2:s strongly encourage their children, 
to continue the^r education beyond high school, only kO.^%.ot in- 
consistents' mothers' exert a similar influence (Table 11.23). The 
percentage difference is*6.3J{, while in Consistency A, the difference 
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is 7.2%. The same pattern is discerned when encoiiragement by fathers 
is analyzed; kl.1% of consistents' fathers and Ul.Sjf^of inconsistents ' 
fathers strofigly encourage their children to pursue a higher education. 
(Table II.2li). The percentage difference is 5.3 whereas the difference 
in. Consistency A is 12.1J(; 

When we turn to encouragement given by teachers, ^ the direction 
of the relationship established' for mothers and fathers, is the same 
^but weaker (Table^-ITrsS)'. The same observation was drawn when 
encouragemeijt by teachers was exainined in Consistency A. 

Aciademic Performance and Self-^evaluatipn; - 

Academic performance in Grade 11, clearly relatea<<%<\con- * 
sistency in plans CTable *II,26). 'Nearly fifty percent iyf cqn- 
sistents and only 36.0% of incohsistents achieved "a B or higher 
•average in Grade 11. This is a 134)/^ difference; for Consistency A 
the percentage difference i^ 22.6. 

Given these large percentage differences in academicT per- 
formance between consistents and inconsjLstents we would also predict 
that consistents would evaluate their high school abilities and 
future capacities more favourably than inconsistents. The data support 
our predictions. While h9.9% of consistents evaluate their school 
ability compared with classmates as above average, only 35.7? of 



inconsistents are" equally convinced that their abilities are above 
^erage (Table 11.27). A similar pattern emerges when opinion of one's 
own work is analyzed in that fully k9.9% of consistents and only 35.7? 
of inconsistents ^laim that their own wprk is' above average (Table It.27). 
Consistents clearly possess a higher, self-evaluation than inconsistents\ 
concerning their high school abilities and this relationship is; quite 
similar to that^ described in Consistency A. ^ . - 

When we turn to the students ' evaluation of their present abilities 
vith respect to some future goal the trend observed above, continues 
to be manifested.* Fully 66. -93^ of consistents and 'only 53. k% of 
inconsistents believe tiiey have the ability to graduate from 'university 
CTable 11.29). The percentage difference is 11.5 while the percentage 
difference for Consistency A is 27.5. Grade 12 students were also 
asked about the .likelihood of their comj^leting advanced study beyond the, 
B.A. degree. Consistents again .proved more confident than inconsistents 
in that kl.Q% of £he former and 26.1?$ of the latter group claimed that 
it was likely that they would complete advanced work beyond the B.A. 
level (Table 11.30). The percentage difference is 15.* 7 while the 
difference in Consistency A is 2k. 3%. 

A * 

n . * * ■ ' ' , 

a 
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Occupational Es^ectationg and Aspirations ; 

^ When .the relationships "between consistency and occupational 
expectations and aspirations are examined' a definite pattern emerges. 
Consistents are more likely than inconsistents to plan on and aspire 
to higher level occupations (Table 11.31 and Table 11.32). While 
3h.2% of consi&tents aspire to fill highest prestige level occupations 
only 23*3% of inconsistei^^ts do. Furthermore, while 27.6% of con- 
sistents expect to obtain highest level prestige jobs only 15. 75^ of 
inconsistents expect or' plan on obtaining such future Jobs. Again 
we may note that the percentage difference in Consistency is 
higher {X1.5%\ than that found in the pres^gnt analysis {.11.9%). 



Summary and ConcJLusions t 

Our thesis,, as stated at the beginning of this chapter, is 
that consistents and inconsistents vary substantially on factors 
associated vith their demographic and social background and factors 
that relate to educational and vocational choices. We sxaggest that 
this thesis is lea*gely supported by the a:^alysis reported in the 
previous two sections. Whether consistency *is operationally defined 
in terms of the fit between intenHiiona and behaviour or the con- 
tinuity between intentions stated at "two different points in time 
consistents and inconsistents vary markedly on many of the factors 
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introduced in" this analysis. ' . ' . 

Adolescents who act in accord with originally staged Intentions 

or fail to modify their plans over time are more -likely than incoa- 

sistents (that is, adolescents who alter 'their plans) zoi 

(l) Come from urban areas of Ontario;- t2l be iiw smaller families. 

♦ 

where they are positioned at the low end of t^he ordinal structure; 
(3) hav;^ more prestigious socio-economic origins; {k) receive greater 
parental encouragement i;o continue hi-gher studies; (5)' achieve 
higher grade point average "and possess more favourable self-evaluations 
concerning their abilities and C6) possess ^eater expectations and 
aspirations concerning their future occupational roles.. 

This summary provfftes information for developing a profile "of 
tlie differences between consistents^ What it fsJ^s tp do i^ offer 
the reader some idea concerning which factors most strongly discriminat 

between consist ents and inconsistent s. To accomplish .this t^k 

. . \ ' * ' 5 ' 

discriminant function analysis . is employed. "Discrijninant analysis 

fenables one to find out whether there is a compound score of .the 

vari^jBles that differentiates optimally between the subgroups, to 

spe(iify this compound score, and to find out how -far it can be used 

6 

decide which subgroup an individual^ probably belongs to/' .0;ir 



For a lucid discussion of discriminant function anetlysis see Van de 
Geer, Introduction to Multivariate Analysis for the Social Sciences ^ 
W» H. Freeman and Company, 1971 5 pages 2^3-272. 



Ibid., page 2li3." 
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present* interest in discriminant analysis fociises on" its ability to 
indicate, *f or a number of subgroups, the relative power of discrimination 
of factors or variables employed in the analysis. 

Our objective involves the identification of the relative dis- 
criminatory power of the variables employed in developing a profile 
of consistents and inconsistents. We know that the percei-ved aj)ility 
to* graduate from university, grades, parental encouragement, ptc. , 
help in differentiating consistents and inconsistents. What we still 
need to know is the rank order of importance of these factors or 
variables. - ' 

Discriminant analysis is applied to our dual definition. of 
•consistency, that is, consistency between intentions and present 
behaviour (Plans for 1$73) and consistency between intentions stated 
at two stages in time (Plans for 1971+).^ . "^ 

The analysis is further divided into two sections. The firsf 
section offers a rank order in importance' of .only objective discriminatory 

variables. The second section .offers a rank order in importance of 

7 * ■* ^'""z ^ 

both objective and subjectivej v^iables . Subjective variables refer 

' / 

to factors measured. in .terms of the perception or evaluatiSn of 
respondents. For exaii5)le. Grade 12 students were asked to indicate 
the degree of encouragement received from parents. Their assessment 
was, by definition, a subjective evaluation. On the other hand, sex. 



7 . ; • 

The variables used m the discriminant analysis are all standardized; 

standardization is necessary in order to achieve comparability between 

distributions. * 



amily size and strata are objective variables in that they characterize 
the environment of respondents and do not., incorporate a. subjective 
element.^* 

, The rank order in intportance of objective discriminants "in our 
analysis of consistency is substantially different^ for plans 1973 
and plans 1971* (Table 11.33). When 'consistency is measured in terms 
of the- continuity between intentions for Fall 1973 and actual activities 
in the Pall of 1973, ^grades appear to be the most powerful variable • ' 
^discriminating. between consistents and incdnsistents. The occupational 
prestige of father is second in importance while family size is third 
\n importanc e. ^These variables are then followed by strata and sex 
in that order. When we turn to the consistency analysis for' plans 
197^, the rank ordering of discriminatory variables changes. We still 
find that^ grades are the most powerful discriminants This is ^ 
followed by strata, sex, occupational prestige of father and family - 
size in decreasing rank of importance. 

When subjective variables are added to the discriminant ' 
analysis the ranH -(^der amon^^the v|l!J|^ables alter substantially; this 
applies both tojbhe consistency for .plans iil'd973 and plans in"l"97l* 
(Table II.SU)/ If consistency, defined as the • continuity between 
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These variables are '^subjective" , only insofar as* they may result 
from the perceptions of respondents.. However, they unfort.unately 
lack an evaluatory component . " ■ 
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intentions and activities, is considered, the perceived ability to 
graduate from university ranks first in its capacity to discriminate 
between consistent^ and inconsistent s. Then, in decreasing order of 
importance are: grades, -parental encouragement, occiipational 
aspiration€, family size, sex, occupational prestige qf father, strata, 
and present abilities index. If consistency, defined as the continuity 
between intentions stated^at two stages is considered, present abilities 
index ranks foremost in its ability to distinguish ctinsistents and 
>incon si stents. Then ,^ in .decreasing order of importance are:-, occupational 
aspirations, sex, parental encouragement, grades, strata, occUpatipnal 
prestige pf father, ability to graduate from university. * 

Several important points are raised by the preceding analysis. 
First, the discriminatory ability of any one variable depends on the 
definitio^^ of consistency^^ The extreme illustration of this point 
involves the present abilities index. While it ranks last in the 
consistency analya^s for plan in 1973 it clearly ranks first when 
consistency in p^ans for 197** is considered. Second, subjective 
variables are generally more powerful than objective variables in 
discriminating between consistents and inconsistent s. Whe\i the toK 
five discriminatory variables are considered (in both the consistency 
analysis* for 1973 and 197**) three of the five variables ar.e subjective. ' 
Third, when the bop five discriirfin&ting variab^s are considered (in both 
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the consistenpy analysis for 1973 and 197^) three variables common 

to "both 'analysis can be identified as strong discriminators. They are 
* " ' ' , • 

grades, occupational aspirations and paifental encoiiragement . Whether 
consistency is d^ined as a^fit between intentions and behavioiirs or 
intentions at two points of time, variations in academic performance, 
occupatibnal aspirations and parental encoiiragement to continue 
education ^eyond high school appear to strongly diff^entiate 
between consi stents and ihconsistents/ 

We suggest that variations in the rank ordering among variables 
employed to discriminate between consistents and inconsistent relate 
to the natiire of the choice that adolescent^ must mak^. If an 
•adolescent must choose between entering Grade 13, a C.A.A.T. or 
obtaining a job but then changes his mind the factors influencing 
this change may differ from tJhe situation where an adolescent must 
make a long term decision between .university ," a C.A.A.T. or entering 
the laboiir force and then subsequently alters his decision., While 
jgrades may be* quite important in both situations, socio-economic 
status may be crucial in deciding whether an adolescent enters, . 
Grade 13. Its significance is reduced once the adolescent enters 
Grade 13 • Other factors then take an additional importance in making 
long-term decisions Ce.g.'^ whether to enter university) and also 
affects a change m these decisions. 
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Table II. 1; Consistency and Degree of Urbanization ; 

Plans for Fall 1973 



Degree of Urbanization 



I 



Consistent 



Inconsistent 



21*. 6 



j._y£5an j_ j I Rural | 

i 21.5 i 23.6 I 30.3 i 

III I f^*** 

f f f 1 

' 22.7- ! 23.9 i 36.9 1 ^^tl^'^ 

... 1 1 

20361.8 j 22051. U I 299lr0.8 i* 93191.6 
21.8 I 23.7 ! 32.1 j 100.0 



I 



1^.6 



20837.6 
22. U 



I 



Table 11.2; Consistency and Sex; Plans for gall 1973 



Sex 



Consistent 



Inconsistent 



j • Male 
-I ' 



U7.8 



53.2 



Female 



1*5865.3 
I h9.3 




93031.5 
100.0 



Tables II. 3; Consistency and Mumber of Children in the Family: 

Plans for Fall 1973 

Number of .Children in Family 



1 One { Tvf o ' 1 , Three I Four | Five. 1 Six or , 
I I.I' 1 i more j 


Consistent/ 


■ 

■ : 

ll.O 


' 21.^- 


- 1 .1 1 1 

. • 5 J 1 . 1 1 
."1 11 1 

28.7 \ 18, U 1 11.8 .i 15.9 i ^^^tl'l 


Inconsistent 


"\ 


J 


, ^ — ,^ — — — 

21.8 ! .19.3 [ 12.8' i 25.0 i 25»*29.jj 

1 1 1 ' 1 


1 


3. 9 , j '20:2 

* 


2l*8Ji5.1* 1 17^5.5 1 11201.6 1 17057.7 1 9269»i;6 
. 26.8 j ^18.6 ! ^ 12.1 1 18. U 1 100.0 
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Table ll.H':. Consistency and Bit^h Rank; Plans for Fall 1973 



r 



Birth rank 





♦ 

' Second j Third 1 


Fourth and 
later bpm 




Consistent ' ^ ' 


1.1 
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Tablet II. Consistency and Father's Edwation: iPlans for Fall 19T3 
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Tal?le II. 7; Consistency and Encouragement by Mother; Flan^ for Fall 1973 
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Table II. 8; Consistency and- Encouragement by Father: Plans for 19t3 
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Table II. 9: Consistency and Encouragement by Teachers; plans for Fall i^73 
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Table 11.10; Consistency and Averages in Grade 11; Plans fdr 

Pall 1^73 ; 
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Table 11.11; Consiste ncy and School ^ility Compared to Classinates: 

Plans for Fall 1973 



School ability compared to classmates 
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Table 11,12: Consistency and Opinion of Own Work; Plans for Fall 1973 
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Table 11.13: Consistency and Ability to Graduate from 
University; - Plans for Fall IW3 ^ 
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Table II. lU: 


* 

Consistency and Likeliness of Advanced 






Study: Plans for Fall 1973 
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Table II. 18; Consistency and Sex; Plans After q radimt 
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t ^ Table II.>2Q; Cbnsistency and Birth "^Rank! 



ans 'After Graduation 
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Table II>27: Consistency and School Ability Compared to Classmates ;' 

* , Plans After Graduation 



School ability compared to classmates' 
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Tatjle 11.29; Consistenay and Ability to -Graduate from University> ; 



Plans after Graduation 
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Table'. II. 30: 


Consistency and Likeliness of AdvAnrpri 
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Tabl€» 11.33: vRank-Or^er in Importance of Ob.lective 
Discriminants' In Consistency Analysis 
for Plans 1973' and Plans 1^ 




I 
1 
I 
J 



9f 



i 

'I 



Variable 



Grades 



.Occupational prestige 
of father 



aBii3^ size 

/ 

Strata 
Sex 



■F Value 
UlU67i3 

l\)006.U 
5998.5 

■ 1359.0 

■ 237.0 



0 



' Ranljf Order of Impdrtance 

■ 2 

■ 3 . ^ 

« 

5- .x..'^ 



Elans. for X97^i^ Consistency 



Variable^ 



Grades 



Rank Order of. Importance 



^ F Value 
20608 • 8 

1576.9 
^ 761.3.^ 
H659.8' 
318U.O 

^ The "size of J^he F value is/directly proportional to the discriminatory 
power 'of the variable; oiiily variables whose F values a3?e significant . 
I at the 0.01 level arie included in the rank ordering of variables. 



Occupational prestige^ 
of father \ ^ 

Family size • 

s 

Stratav 

Sex • * 



k 
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5. 
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'J ' 





ERIC 
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Table 11.3^: Rank Order *in Importance of Objective , and 
' Subjective Biscriminants in Consistency (| 
Analysis for plans 1973 and pLand 197^ ^ 

Plans for 1973; Consistency 



Variable 


F value^ 


Rank order of importance * . 


Ability to graduate from ^ 




-1- . 


Grades # ' 




.2\ ■ . . 


Parental encouragement^ 


"7535.6^ 


• 3- 


Occupational aspirat^ions 


5529.9 


U 


Family size ^ * 


; 2708.8 . 


^ ■ '5 . . 


-Sex 


•1283. 5 




.OQCup0.tional prestige- 
of father 


1012.7 - 


" • . 1 


Strata * \ ' 


,f>9.8 . 


• ^ ' ' 8 • ' , ' 


Present abilities index^ 


■6k.6 . 





^ Plans for 197^: Consistency 

VarialSj.e F value^ ' Rank order of importance 

Ability to graduate from ' ' ' , 

university * ^ 113-9 ^ . * 8 

Grades * - 2271.^ ' 5 ' 

Pa»rental encouragement^ 29^5*1 ' '* 

Occupational as^iiration^ 10521,6 • 2 

Family size^ / • ' * * — • . y^-^-s. 



Sex . " ^ W,3 ^ ^ . 3 ' . ' 

Occupational prestige of . • . 

father ' ./ 638.5. ' 7 

Strata * ' • 2292.*9 - ' ' ^ -6^ 

Present abilities index^ 19513.1 ' . , 1* > 



^ The size of ^the F value is direqtly proportional to the discriminatbry - 
power of the. variable; only variables whose F values are significant at 
, the 0.01 level are included in the ranTc ordering of variat^es. , ^' 

* Family size is omitted* from the rank ordering of variables in that its 

* F value is not significant at tJie O.Qi» level. ' ' ij 

b - ' * • ' 

Encouragement by mother and father are combined to formulate an itide^ of 

parental encouragement.' 
c Self -evaluation in cqn^arison with defecates is (Xfiiibined with evaliiation 



(jpe's own work to formulate 'present abilities index. 



arade 12 Sruden^s: Six Months Later 



All^ )raae 12 students v.;.* jr^rr-' ouest lonnair-*^"^^ in ^^'rr:ng\ . 
>i9T3^are presently involved in a vkriety oi" acliv>ties - including 
irade 13,' Coixeges of Applied Arts and/^echnolo*^' , the labour „ 
mkrKet, etc.^ ""This chaDfer fodbs^a/on t-i^e. similarities. and differences 
iiinong adolescents ^'r.t ac :^ided' 'V^raoose tr.-.?'-' '^r^tions.^ 

rne areas we shall c^er arsit identical to those covered in 
haDter '«wo. These are^ Ci") .•Demographic and family structure ' 
(2) eocic-economicy^igi^i (3) the role of significant others 
C^l adademic pe^^Tormance and* self --evaluation and (5) occupatioijal 

* AT » * * ♦ 

expectation^ and aspirations, * / , . 



DejK) graphic Characteristics and Family ^.Structure : ' / 

{The degree of urbanixation is related to the present aaS^yities 
if adolescents* in that whileyonly 26.^35 Irade 13 stiidents liv^ in 
rural areas, Ul.0/5 of adolescents now fully employed, 35-555 of people" 



To simplify .analysis , four Categories are employed; they are 
Grade 13 > Jcft>, C-A,A.T. (this includes .nursing) and ^mll other 



activities. 



We also performed analysis of the adfel-escents in terms of their 
stated intentions for the Fall IPT^*; tlfe patterns identified were similar' 
to those reported in The Critical Juncture and will therefore not be 
repeated in this chaptei*. • ■ • 



;Er|c 



in C.A.A,.T.s and 36.3% of 'those involved in other types of activities 
live in prec^minantly* i ural areas* .(Tabl^' IH,l) . , ^ * 

The pr^^sent acti\ities of adolescents \are also related to their 
sex J males^ predominate among 'Grade 13 stcidents (52.9/?) whire-C.A.A.'T.s, 
draw di5i)roportiC)nately mo^e females {62^%) thail maids* (Table 'III. 2) . 
Wef may also observe that tfie labour market initially attracts a greater 

• proportion of females (53. 6?^) than males while an e^uil proportion Of 
, mal^s and females became involved in other typeg of activities, 

\ .• V ' , ■ . • ' 

When we turn to a cons'ideration of ^ family, structures several 
. observations* can be made. First, adolescents who entered Grade 13 > 
or enrolled ifi C.-A.A.T.s are less likely to come from large familiqis 

N • ^ 

than adolescents who either entered the workf force or became .involved 
in some other type of activity (Table III. 3). While only 2U.3^ of 
Grade 13 students jand 29.3>2 Of adolescents n<^f*in C.A.A.T,s come ' • 
from- familfes where there are five or more chRdr^n 39.55? of 
-adQlescents presently working and \0,&% ofvthose emgagedin other 
activities comfe from comparably large families. 

* ' A second observation .is that the greatest proportion of first 
^^orn IS located within, our Grade 1^ suT^group; 37.1$? of Grade 13 

students are "first born in^'their famili-es (Table III.U). Adolescents 



The 'other' ca^^e gory' consists of adolescents Tiow in'part-time 
studies, ,trad,e. schools, apprentiaesljip programs, etc. ' 



who selected other types of activities (e.g., trade schooTs ) are 
I'east likely to be first bora ^6.7^) and adoles^cent's who entered the 
labour force -are intermediate in th.^ 30^6^ dre f^irst born; 

, i 

ft , . 

SjDeio-economic Origin : 

.The, socio-economic origins of adolescents who choose to con- 
tinue their studies ir^ Gta^e 13 contrasts most sharply with the. origins 
of adolescents wHo decide .pn other alternatives. Whe-^her formal 
education 6r*occupa\:ional prestige of father is employed at a measure 
of social class, Grajie 13 atudents. are relatively more advantaged than 
adolescents who are now working, "^tt-SS^ding C^A.A.T.s or ^ngatged in 

* ^ : ^ ^ 

other activities. Fully 36J+J5 ofsGrade 13 students h^Ve fathers who 

^ - - ' ' 

have obtained either some university, education or have comple^<J. a" ^ 

« * * ' * ^ * -* * ' • 

higher degree. Only^lii.ljt 6f adolescents now' working, 17.^^5. of those 

studying in C.A.A.T.b ^d 20.10% of those Uho- selected other alter-^^ 
nat:ives couJ^d make a similar claim* (T-atJie! 13^1 • 5) • • - ' - . ' • 

.This pattern continues when we cons id^, the occupationed .pres- 
tige of respondents* fathers. While '27. 8?{''of''&raa«.i3 stMents have, 
fathers wl^io hold jobs classified a« either Blishen. one/6r.'^lishen tv<S 

♦^"^ s/, \ ^- * '* * ' ^ • . . ^ ^ 

(upper middle "clas&j. only .8,7J5 of a<iolescehts riqw H<^l#kirig, -;L3,6^ ..of ' 
ibhose enrolled in 0»A.,1\/T/s and 18^ ^/S who are\now ^^ngaged in other . 
activities stated that theiV father's' hold' jobs that could, be. classified 



as upper middle class (Table Iir.6)*. 

S' 



Role of Significant ptjiers ; 

. Our results indicate that adolescents irho continue on to^ 4 
Grade 13 or enrol- in C.A.A.T.s receive a significantly greater 
amount of encouragement from parents^ and teachers Qlike, to continue 

i 

their education beyond higl> school. This generalization is docu- ' ^ 
.mented when the relationship between mother's encouragement and 
present activities is analyze^. Fully 51. OJ^ of Grade 13- students 
and k8.9% of adolescents presently in C.A.A.T.s perceive strong ' w 
encouragement from their mathejrs while 28.0>l» of those now working and 
3Q.h% who arg -involved in other activities have similar* perceptions 
(Table III. 7). This pattern is maintained when father 's. encouragement- 
becomes the focus for analysis • (Table 111.8).^ While 52.U/S'of 
Grade 13 students and 49.0/S of those adolescents now enrolled 'in 
C,A.A.t.s claim that their fathers encourage them very'muchdn )^ 
continuing their studies, only 28;9J5 of those working and of 
adolesceats presently involved in other types of activities expressed 



he same sentiment. 



The f)4tterni continues* when we turn to encouragement by 
teachers, but the ]percenxage differences eimong the subgroups are 
smallei^ • (Table III.9). /Thus, 30.6JJ of Grade 13 students «nd Z2l^i of. 



respondents who now attend C.A^A.'t.s perceive that_teachers are -a 

strong sou3:ce of support. Only 22,6^ of adolescents jiow in.the labour 

force* and 23.5^ <>f th9se engaged in alternative actiydties also claim 

thdt teachers offered them strong encouragetaent to> continue tl>eir 
• * ^ «. * / * 

^ • . - V ■ . * . 

studies beyond high school.' 

Academic Perfdrtoance and Self-evaluation ; . • . ^- ^- 

.Grade point ^average strongly differentiates those adolescents: 

who elected to ent^r Gra^e 13 from^adolescents who 'obtained jobsi, 

entered C,A,A,T.s or-^selected some .other alternative activi-^y ' 

(Table 111,10). While less than 30 ,'0$? of these latter groups achieved 

• ^ . r , 

a B or "higher average in Grade 11 fully of adolescents who ' 

entered Grade 13 in the Sail of 1975 had obtained B or ^higher a^verages 

in Grade ll', , ' ^ . / 

■ . ■. • • ■ / 

Gaven the large percentage differences in grade averages 

between' Grade" 13 stJudents' and adolesc^/its whc5»debide on alternative ^ 

. . i ' * • 

^ . . . \ A . ( , 

activities we would al^o expect Gitade 13 stu4Qnts to e^valuate their 

high school. abilities and future chances of" success more 'faVourably. • 

This, expectation receives ample ^support when the data on self- ' 

evaluation are analyzed. We find* that Grade 13 students both 

evaluate their school ability^ compared to classmates and opinion of 
^ • \ ' • 

their own wo):k more favourably than adolesOsnts in all other groups 
/ 0 • • 



,(.Table III ,11 and Table III. 12). For example, 5\7Jf of Grade 13. « 
stud€!nts stated that their self-evaluaction of schcpl ability compaired 
with classmates ^ove average; adolescents who^ chose other tjrpes 
of activities come second in that 33.6% also perceive themselves as 
above average. While ,6o.9J5 of Grade 13 students claimed^th^t their 
own^ work is above average approximately k in 10 adolescents in ^1 
other Subgroups expressed eq,uaJ. confidence concerning their school-^r 
-'work. ; 

Respondents were also asked' to provide us with some notion of 
' their ability t6 graduate from university anjd the likelihood of com- 
pletin'g advanced' study.' Results iijdicate, that adolescents who con- 
tinued on" to Grade 13 express a substantially greater degree of con- 
fidence concerning their abilities to graduate from univer'^ity and. 
complete advanced study than adolescents presently involved in other 
activities. For instance, while Bl.9% of Grade 13 students believe 
they- can graduaJiQ^ f rom uni^/;ersity only 3h,3% of those now working, 

of adolescents currently enrolled in C.A.A.T.s and k2.1% pf* 

those engaged in other activities voiced eimilflur confidence in. 

their ability (Table III.13), Over half of Grade 13 students believe 

« 

i'J, :^Hely that they will complete advanced study beyond the B.A. 
level while , less than quarter o;f any other subgroup shcire a com- ' 
parable belief (Table III.lU). - < 



1 



, - 93 - , 



6ccVipational Expectati( ns and Aspirations; ' - 

We might .expect th^t the attributes^ of Grade 13 students, as * 
; • y ' * ' . 

described in preceding sections, would also ^result in higher occupational 
expect^^^ns and aspirations for these students. The findings support 
our expectation -in that k2.1% of^Grade 13 students expressed ^ob as- 
pirations of high prestige^ (Blishen" one-) , while fewer than 2 in ^0 . 
adolescents vho are-now working, studying aft C.A.A^T.s' or engaged 
in Qther activities desir^ occupations of comparable prestige 
(Table 111.1$)?' Furthermore, fully 36. of Grade 13 stydints^ expect 
to obtain jobs classified as BlishenM:^ne,'Vhile only 2.7^ of^ tlio^e 
presently' working' in full time jobs, ^.2^*of student^ enrolled in 
C.A.A.T.s and ILW. of adolescents presently doing other types of 
things expect that they yill obtain high presti'^e' jobs in ,the*future • 
(Table 111.16), . ' ' ' * M 

f * 9 ^ 

Summary and Conclusions : • • 

Our ^findings indicate that adolescents who continued their 
education, into .Grg,de 13 ^differ froto adolescents who eithel- entered 
the labour 'force, enrolled in C.A.A.T.s' or chose* other typ^s of 
activities. Grade 13 students are^ more likely to reside in urban 
ajfeas in Onterio arid come from smaller families, in which they tend to 
be first born. Their socio-economic .o^rigins place them in more ^ - ' 

■ I ' 

I ^ ' - • 



advantaged positions than adolescents currently engaged in alternative 

activities^ These same students receive a greater degree of ^enoourage- 
♦ ^ * 

ment to continue their- education beyond- high school. This greater 

■** * . 

encom^agement appe^ars warranted in that the grade point averages of 

these students are substantially higher than the averages of all other 

subgroups. Moreover, Grsyie 13 studerlts are a good degtl more confident 

that they possess the ability to ^aiduate from uniyersity ^nd they alsc 

express higher^ occupational aspirations and expectations than* 

adolescents* presently engaged in* other, kinds of activities. 
* * . ( / 

l^is summary .provides, information for- developing a profile 

that would distinguish Grade 13 students frdm tjioge adolescents who ' 

elect to €nter the job market, C.A.A.T.s etc. What it fails to 'do 

is offer the reader some notion concerning which factors most strongly 

discriminate among the •different subgroups -^both' in terms of present 

activities -pf adolescents and their' plans for .'the Fall of 197U. To 

accomplish this task, we emplo/ discriminant function analysis once 

again, ^tiis analysi-s* seryes to reveal *the rank order in 'importance 

of objective oliscriminarjts ds they relat^ both to present activi^i/s ' 

of adolescents and tlieir plans after gra*duatio*n. Iri ^addition dis- 

criminant* analysis ij. employed tp reveal the- rank order in 

importance of both objective and subjective discriminants^ as they' ' ^ 

relate .bojih to p^^ese'nt activities of adolescents and their plans 



l4 

after graduation. 

The most powerful objective discriminant , .whether we consider 
the present activities* of adolescentvs ^r their intentions for -the 
Fall o-f 197^, is'.grades (T^ble 111.17^ Academic performance • i;i 

^ Grade 11 appears to provide the strongest objective tfactor in dis- 
tir\guishing aniong adolescents who ar^ now eithfer in Grade 13, 
C.A.A.T.s or jobs and also act&' as the mpst powerfui objective ^ 
factor in differentiating adolescents who plan oYi entering university, 
C.A^A.TIs, the work force, etc., after they graduate from high school.- 
The rank' ordeV in importance of -objective discriminants as^ey^lsfte 
to the present activities of 'adolescents ai»e;' grades, occupational 
prestige of father, sex pf respondent, family size^and strata. This 

.rank Order of objective- discriminants also applies to plans for the 
Fall of .197^. except that the rank order of family s^Ve and strata 
is reversed (strata is fpufth while family size is* ;fiftlf in imjiortance) 
When subjective '^'discri^ninants are added tb the finalysis the 

•• - . I • ■ . • . • ■ •'. ' 

ranJk ordering among* the var^iables alter subst'aht-ially. This applies 
both to oUr* ^alysis df adolescents' present activities and their - 
plans for the Fall pf 197^.(TabXe III.18K If the present activities 
of adolescents are (considered, the perceived ability to graduscte 
from, university ranks first in its capacity to discriminate am'ong 



^ See Cliapter Two for an operational.' definition of objective and 
subjective discriminants. ' ' ^ 
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adolescents now in Grade 13,, the labour- market , C.A.A.T.s or 

^ alternative activities. 'Then, in descending order of rank order 
importance we find: occupationa!! aspirations, parental ejicourage- 
ment,*^*grades, occupational prestige of father, sex, f^ily size, 
* strata and present abilities Index. Wh«n we jburn to the'future 
plaiis of. adolescents 'for the /all of 197^+ (e.g., liniversity, 
labour maxkef^ ; the perceived abilify to graduate from university once 

. again ranks first in its capacity to discriminate *€unong the * sub- 
groups. -Then, in descending order, of importance are: occupational 

. aspirations, pp^rental encouragemen-C; sex, grades, strata,, occupational 
prestige of father, family size .andNpresent abilities index. 

Several important points may be established by this type of ' 
analysis. First, subjective (discriminants are generally more 
powerful than -objective discriminants in distinguishing among 

I subgroups; this is Valid wheth^ the present activities, of 'adolescents 
or 'their .future intentions* are considered. For instance, the three 
top dis (Criminating factors in both analysis are abilitj' to 'graduate . 
from university, occupational aspirations, and 'parental encourage- 
ment. All thr^e factors are subjective discriininanl>s, 

A. second i^jportant^- point is that the discriminating ability 
of variables varies with our definition 0/ subgroups. Therefore t^e ' 
ranK order in importance of discriminants Relative to adolescents' ' 



pre'sent activities differs from the. rank order of discrjininants 
when* appl^i^d to their plans in 197^. The occupational prestige of , , 
Yather is ja more power discriipinant when the present activities dt. 
adolescents are analyzed than when the future intention^ of - , - 



adolescents '.are 'considered. The sex and piace*^6f residence 'of - . 

V ^ " • • .- ' - : • ' 

respondents would appear to "be more salient when ado^-escents J plans 

after graduation are discussed than In an analysis of present . ' * 

< ^ ' < • ' ' ' . » 

activities. ' ' . . " . 

'a cc^mparison of specific subgifoups in terms of obj^ectiVe 

and subjective discriminants reveals' a number of flight but "interesting, ] 

variations. I^e* three most powerful discriminants fo;r distinguishing 

adolescents now in CJrade 13 from' adolescents currently working 'are: . , " 

Ability to graduate from university, occupational aspirations 'and • ' 

parental encouragement. If .Adolescents who are jprefsently in the ; * ^ t 

labour fharket are .compared -to adolescent^ rxow in C.A.A.T. 

, . . . * ' ' . ' ' ^ • ^ ' ^ 

jnost ppwerful discriminanta.'become: Parental encouragement, 

* " * . ' « * 'f *■ * ' 

oc^|||tional- aspirations a^d sex. , 

J^'\ - : 

^QBBI When we turn to a qpgipari$on of those now in Grade 13 with 'adolescents 

enrolled in C.A'^A.T.s the three most powerful discriiain€Uits ''are:^ Ability .to 

.graduate from university, grades and sex. W,e suggest, that these variations relat 



The tables for these subgroup compairison^ are no1^presen\bed' here 
in that there are too m5any comparisons. , ^ . . • 



< 



toithe type of choice iLade by adolescents j parental encouragement will 
influence ^ adoles*cent's choice between enrolling in a C.A.A.T^or 
obtaining a job but becomes relatively le^s important in influencing k 
choice between Gj^^ 13 and a C.A.A^jT. Parental encouragement is, to ' 
a, large extent, a common ^haraoteristic in the latter choice and 
therefore no"^ a powerful discriminant i ' ' * % ^ 

A series of equally relevant compaxisons can be made when the * 
intentions of adolescents for the 'Fall of 197^^ are considered. The 
three most powerful discriminants for differentiating adoleacents 
who intend enrolling'in liniversiti^^r C.A.A.T..S are: . -Ability to 
gradtla'te from university, occupational aspirations and grades* When 
adolescents , who ihtend enrolling' in universities 6U*e contrasted with 
adolescents who plan on obtaining employment the three most 
powerful discximinai]ts become: Ability to-Jgra<fuate froift university, 
occupational aspirations and, parental encouragement.^ 

Our finjp^l •compal'isQn involves adolescents who intencfXo enrol * 
in C.A.A.T.s and adolescents who plari on ent,ering the .labour market. 
The three most powerful (Uscrimi^:iantis in this comparison are: Parental* 
encouragement , occupational aspirations aiid se^d. We again suggest 
that variations in the ^ank order of Importance of aiscriminants 
relate to the type .of decisions that adolescents musv^wJ^p* For 
example, confidence in one^s ability to graduate from uniwrsity' 



will probably be quite iaportant in Jhoosirig between university and 
a job dV^Wiversity and a C,A,A,T. However, a perception of one's 
ability to graduate from university is irrelevant for choosing ^ • 
between a Job and enrolling in^a CA.A.T; ' \ , 
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Table 111.12: Activity in Fall 1973 and Opitiion of Ovm.Work , , 

" ' t 1.0 ■> ■ 
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Table III. 13; Activfby in Fall 1973 and Ability to Graduate from' University 



Abilit^y to graduate from university 
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Table- III. lit:' Activity in Fall 19T3 an.d Likeliness of Advanced Study 

Likeliness pf advanced" study 
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Table III', 17; Ranlc Order in Importance of Ob.leclive discriminants 

as they Relate to the Present Activities of Adolescents 
and their Intentions for the Fall of 197^* 



Present Activities of Adolescents 



a 



Variable 


F Value"^ ' i 


Rank order of importance 


Grfiui^s^ 


333U3.U 


1 


Occupational prestige of 
father 


3^5760. 3 ^ 


2" 


Sex . , 




.3' 


Family sj.ze """"^"^ / 




U 


Strata , * f 

s 


2156.7 


5 




■ ' 1 . ' 

Plans fol- the fall o;^ 197*+ 


Variable * 


F Value-*- 


Rank order of importance 


Grades 


2U392.7 


■1 


Occupational prestige of 
father > 


139^+1 ■« 


2 


Sex 


11681.3 


■3 ' •» ■ 


Family size » 


1516.5 


* 5 


Strata 


UU86.9 





The size-^pf the F value is directly proportional to the discriminatory 

power of the variable; only variables -.whose F veuLues are significant at the O.Ql 

level are included in the rank ordering of variables • 

The subgroups employed in this analysis are: Grade 13, adolescents who 
are now employed in a i^ull-time job, adolescents now enrolled in C»A'.A»T»6 
(including,, nursing) and a subgroup that includes all adolescents who are 
currently, engaged in otheV types of activities • 

The subgroups employed in this etnalysis /are: adolescents who plan on 
obtaining or maintaining ifull-time* employment, adolescents who iixtend 
enrolling in universities ,^ adolescents who pletn on enrolling or^ cJbntinuing 
in C.A»A.T»s (including nursing) and adolescents who plan on ^selecting 
some other alternative » ' * * *" , 
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Table HI.I8; Rank Order iq Importance of Ob^^ectj.ve and Subjective 



Disc2*imiQant8\ as they Pelate to t^e Present Activities 
of Adolescent^ and their Intentions for the Fall, of 197^ 

Present Activities of Adolescents^ 



Variable 

Ability to graduate from university 
Occupational aspirations 
Parental encouragement^ 
Grade s^^ 

Occupational' prestige of father 
Sex . ✓ 

Family size 
Strata 

Present abilities index^ ^ 



F Value 

62392.8 
.16919.^ 
12025.2 

iti6o.o 
2677.2 

2303.7 
212.1 



Rank orde 



e fi/^ i 



importance 



53.k 



1 

3 
k 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 



Plans for the fall of 197^* 



Variable 


F Value' 


Ability to ^aduate from university 


lt6021.lt 


Occupational aspiratio^St 


18560.,9 


c * 

Parental encouragement 


9006.6 


Grades 


, 3859.7 


Occupational prestige of father 


666.0 


Sex 


6672,1 


Family size • 


526.7 


Strata . 


i3i0.lt 


.... d / « 

Present abilities index / 


lt86.6 



Rank order in importance, 
1 
2 
3 
5 
7 
U 

■ '■ . "8 
9 



The size of the F value is directly proportional to the didfcriminfiftory power of the 
variable; only variables whose F values are si>gnificant at the 0.01 level are! 
iij^cluded in the rank ordering of variables. - , 

The subgroups employed in th^^ analysis are: Grade 13, adolescents who are not. 

employed in a full-time job, adolescents now enrolled in C.A^A.T.s (including, nursing) 

and a subgroup that includes all adolescents who are currently engaged ln» other types 

of activities. ^ ^ , ' - 

b * "* 

The subgroups employed in this analysis are:, adolescents who plan on obtaining or. 

maintaining full-time employment, adolescents who intend enrolling in lyiiversities ,\ 

adolescents who plan on enrolling or continuing in C.A.A.T.s (includ«ing nursing) K 

and adolescents who plan on selecting some 6ther alternative. 

^.Encouragement by* mother and father a're combined to formulate an index of parental 
' • encouragement. * ' * 

3^ Self-evaluation^ in comparison with classmates is combined with evaluation of one's own 
J(]]" work to formulate present abilities, jLM^jc. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

I 

St^nim'ftry and jConclusions 



Objectives of Follow-up Report: 

A fo^ow-up if&lephone survey of the same Grade 3-2 students 
that responded to. our questionnaire J.n* Spring 1973 was conducted 
in November 197^o evaluate the predictive utility of an 
intentions survey. The objectives of the follow-up siarvey can be 
stated ^^re specifically: (11 What are the present activities of 
these adolescents? (2) To what extent are these adolescent.s acting 
in' accord with their intentions as stated in Spring 1973? (3) What 
factors distinguish adolescents who act in accord with their 
intentions or act contrary to their intentions? {k] To what extent' 
do adolescents in November 1973 duplicate their response*s to the 
question 'that askS: ''which one statement best ^describes what you\ 
plan to do in the Fall of 197^?" C5l j|What factors distinguish 
. "cons i stents" and "incqnsistents". in "(^j? ^ ^ ' 



Source of the D&ta : 

' Trained interviewers of t'he Survey Research Centre at York ^ 
University placed telephone calls to all respoildents to th| Spring 
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survey iajjoieiiiber 1^7 3'» Sixteen interviever-s vete trained to ask a 
^ total of five questions that pertained to present activities and future 
educational and vocational intentions. This process was co-ordinated 
by a field supervisor employed by the Survey Research Centre. Of the 
2555 (previous) Grade 12 students, interviewers were able to reach 
and obtain resppnses from 2156 or 8k. 0% of the original sample. 

Cross-tabulations in this report are based on a weighted sample 
'of 93,192. This weighted sample approximates the target population 
in Fall 1973 and permits the analyst to adjust for errors or 
deviations from the sample to the population. 



Changes in Educational and Vocationail Plans» ; 

Several tests for representivity wer.e applied to the phase- 

twp sample* We discovered that the phase-one sample £ind phase-two 

sample were essentially similar with respect to plans for Fall" 197^ 

sex, family income and father's occupational prestige. Our cop- 

tention that both samples were drawn from the identical target ' 

population Cthat is, Orade 12 students in Ontario) received consider-r 

able support, therefore we may generalize our, findings (based on 

the phase -4:wo s^nple) to the target pop\alation. 

• . 

A* number of fafe^s emerge when individual and aggregate ch^ges 
(changes that refer, to 6^lnpari$on of phase-two respondents ^ intentions 
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in Spring 1973 with their activities in -Navember 1973) ^e analy.zed: 
(1) Withifi six months, 22.3^ of ^phase-two respondents participate in 
activities that are different from the plans they voiced in Spring 
1973. (2) Adolescents who originally expressed an intention to enter 
Grade 13 are the most consistent subgroup in that 91,355 actually did 
enter Grade 13. This contrasts with 11.3% of adolescents wtio 
originally .stated a preference for obtaining jobs and actually wound 
up in^the jott market. , It is also true that only 70,8j5 of adolescents 

'who originally expressed a^desire to enrol in C.A.A.T.s (including 
nursing scho'ols^ actually enrolled in the Fall of 1973^ (3)' Adolescents 
who originally^. claime4 they, intended entering Grade 13 appear to be ^ 
the most stable or consistent group^ while adolescents who origineLLly 
^expressed oth^r types of plans are the least stable group. Adolescents 
who originally claimed a preference for entering, the labour market 

^and enrolling in C.A.A.T.s share an intermediate leveL in our rank 
ordering of .consistency between plans and activities, (h) An intentions 
survey is a relatively poor meps of predicting individual behaviours 
but a relatively good device in forecasting aggreglte behaviours. 
Although nearly a quarter of all individuals iti the phase-two survey- 
altered "their decisions there were minimatl aggregate differences 
with respect to the proportions entering G|rade 13 or C.A.A.T.s. For 
example^, 5^.25^ originally claimed they would continue on to Grade 13. 
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' ' ' V 

f \ ' ^ ^ ' \ 

(5) An analysis of^ the reasons offered by adolescents for ^ change ' 

in their decisions provides a relatively, poor indicator of the \ ^ 
motivations -underlying change. Although 22.3^ did alter their, plans, 
only 8 percent offered- reasons for their change. 

^ A number of facts emerge when .the individual and aggregate 
changes (changes that refer to a comparison of phase-twa' respondents' 
intentions for Fall^l97U as expressed Spring and November 1973) are 
analyzed: (l) Within sii months kk.J% of phase-two respondents-. had 
altered their original, intentions for the Fall of 197U. (2) Ado- 
lescents who originally stated a plan'">to enrol in university com- 
prise the most consistent subgroup in that 79.6/5 expressed the iden- 
tical plan in. November 1973. Adolescents who originally stated\ 
they would either obtain a job or enter a C.A.A.T. in Fall 197U prave 

c 

to be less consistent in that 68.8^ of the former and 6k. 7% of the 

4 

latter subgroups reaffirmed this • intention '^in November 1973. 

Adolescents with alternative plans are least consistent in that 

\ 

75.8^ changed their minds between Spring aiid Novejaber 1973. (3)\Ado- 

lescents who originally claimfed they plan on entering universities 
; appear to be the most stable or consistent group while adolescents who 

originally expressed ^^iltemative plans are the most unstable group. 

Adolescents who originally stated a preference for entering the job 
^market or enrolling in C.A.A.T.s share an intermediate level in our 
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rank ordering of coiifeistepcy between plans for Fall 19?^* as stated in 
Spring and November 1973. ik]% An intentions suryey woul-d appear to, 
be a relatively poor means of forecasting iri^ividual intentions but 
a relativ^y go^d strategy in predicting aggregate intentions, 
Thoui^h it ^ 'tf^e that well ov^x forty percent of individuals 
chan^^e from\their driginally*^ stated -plans , the aggregate changes for 
univejrsity and C.A.A^T, intentions are fhinimal x Far example, 32. 35^ 
originally stated a preference for enrolling in university in Fall 
197J\. Ill November, S^^.S/J of phase-two respondents agaip stated 
that \the3^ planned oq. university enrollment in the Fall 'of 19lk . 
(3) m analysis of the reasons offered by adolescents for a change 
in decisions provides a relatively poor measure of motivations 
underlying ;thange . Although hk.^% did change their plans, only Q% 
actually off^^ed reasons for this modification in intentions. 

\ . 

Chanpes in Financial Support ; • 

^ it 

Adolescents were asked both in the Spring and November survey 
what sources of support they would employ to ♦finance the total cost 
(i.e. tuition, living costi^ and other expenses) of the first year of 
post-secondary eduiation. Only adolescents who plan on enrolling 
in universities or C.AxA.T.s were asked this question. 

For those respondents now in C.A.A.T.s, k8.k% rely on parents * 
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for financial support; this * dependence is greater than originally 
intended in that hhlT% originally claimed they would depend' on their 
parents*. Fewer {19*6%\ aptually sought government loans and grants 
than had intended to do* so ih the Spring of 1973 {22,2%). It is also 
true that fewer respondents now rely on personal savings-' C3- 6^5) to ^ 
finance their first year than they%xpected last spring (8.8??) • 



A Profile* of Consistents and Inconsistents ; ^ ^ 

Consistents and inconsistents were discovered to vaxy sub- 
stantially on factors associated with their demographic and social 
backgiround, and factors' that relate to educational and vocational 
choices. Whether consistency is operationally define^ iri terms of 
the fit between intentions stated at two different time , intervals 
or the continuity between intentions and behaviour?, consistejjts 
and inconsistents, differ markedly on many of the factors ^ • 

mentioned above. 

Adolescents who act ^in accord with originally stated 
intentions or f«iil to modify their plans over time axe more likely 
than inconsistents to: U) Come from wban areas of Ontario. (2) ^6 
in smaller families where they are- positioned at the low end of the 
ordinal structure (that is, more likely to be first bom in the 
faMly). (3) Have more prestigious socio-economic^ oi-igins . 
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quite clear, however, that p.A.Al.S. do not completely account for the 
J'slack".^ One possible explanation is that proportionately more students 
today are opting for part-time studies (+4.6%). But it should be emphafeized 
•that the percentage differences in Tables Vll.vS'and VII. 4 otily provide 
crude. measures of attitude , charigesj a more complicated form of analysis 
' is required to validity and explain thesfi shifts, 

•put analysis indVcates that within k twb year period the ^ducational 
and vocational intentipns\of Grade 12 students have 'altered! A greater 
".' pJoportion of students t6d\y are avoiding getting full-time' lobs, enrolling - 
iij uninrdrsities'or nursing ^hocJls but a greater 'proportion of students are - 
Vattrac^d' to C.A,A.T.S., part-time studies and\taking time off to yorlk!or ■ 
I ttavf] bfef ore enrolling in a post-secondary iJistltutlon. • 
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Table VII ^1; Percentages, CbnfTOence Intervals, and Confidence Limits 
for Educatiotial/Vocational Plans of Adolescents in Fall 1973 



Educa t ional / Voca t ional 
Plans: . 1973 



Go to grade 13 

y 4 

Get a full-time job' 



♦Take a year off 



Go to C.A/A.T. 



Ge ^ to nursing -sciiooL 



Percentages and, Confidence { Confidence Limits 



Intervals 



I 



49.5±0*093 



I (49.407-4,9.593) 



ir 



J- 



17.9±0.^951 
« 



I 

j (16.949--18.851) j 

t I 

-) 1 

I I 



6..7±0.360 j (6.34-7.06) | ^ 



11.2±1.482 



1.3±0.502 

4 



! (9.718-12.682) 



I 



Stvidy part-time jbt C.A.A.^i 
'Go to trade school, etc. 



1.5+0.259 



. . 3.8±0.893 



(0.798-1.802) 



! (1.241-1.759) 
(2.907-4.693) 
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Table VII ♦2t Percentages > Confidence Intervals^ and Confidence Limits 



Educa tlonal / Vocat t ional 
^P^* ^^^^^ 


• I 

Percentages and Confidence 

>' ' ' ^ , ' • 
^ Intervals 


1 i 

1 1 

Confidence Limits 

/ 


Get a full-time 'job , 


8.4±0.702 


(7.6Sl8-9.10p 


Take 


a year, off , ^ 
TT—^ 


8.3±0.329. 

* 


(7. 971^8. 629 


Go t 


0 University 


28.5±0.138 


\ (2|.' 362-28. 638) . 


Go t 


0 C.A.A.T.S. 




! 

10.'9±0.693 

|i 


--4 




N 

). 207-11.593) 


Go t 


|);^ursing school 




2.4±0.318 , 




c 


. 082-2. 7T85~X 


'Study part-time . 
work full-time 




1.4±0.063 


1 


(3 


1.337-1.463). - j 


SJtudy part-time 
work part-time 


3.2±Q.325 




. (2.875-3.525) 


» 

Complete grade 13 


1.2±0.135 


*■ 


- i ' ■ ■ 
(1.(^65-1:335) 


ft 

Continue working ! 


. \ 'I 

12.4±1.204 


(11.196-U.604);1 


Continue post-secondary 
education 


— ; . ^ 

'7.5±1.053 


(6.447-8.553) j 


Continue in nursing 


9.7±0,350 


- 

y 


(0.35-1.65) ! 
(0.792-0.808)- 


• "J . 
Continue in^trade school, 
• • etci/ ' ^ ' 


6.8±0.008 

' -< ' 
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TABLE VU.Sr Comparison ipf Porter^BXl^hen 
Rep:ard to Grade 12 Students* 



Study^and our Survey With 



Plans fot Next ?alL, 



Plans for next fall 



Porter-'Blisheri 
Survey 



Go to Grade 13 . 

Get a full-time job 

Take a year off 

fdo C.A.A.T. 

Go to nursing School 

Study part time at CA.A.T. 

Go "to trade school 

Go directly to university 

' Other . • . . 

I Don't know 

Wssing observation 
or raultiple response 



(1) 

52.1 

■•22'o ■ 
'D.O 

'11.8 
2.7 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 • 

■ 6.0'. 
3.5 

0.8 



Total 3024 



Our 
* Survey 

- 02) . 

48.7' 
18.4 
' '6.8 
11.2 
1.2 

3.\7 

3.1 
3.6 

0.5 

2555 



Percentage 
Difference 



(3) 

•'I3X 

-3.6 

+6.8 \ 

-0.6 . 

-1.5/ 
' +1.-5 

+3.7 , 
, + .2 ■ 
. -2.9 , 

+0..^- 

-0.3 



\ . 
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TABLE Vil,4: Comparison oi^,Poi^teiSBllsfaen Study and our Survey WltTi^ 
Regard to <;rade IZ Studentrs* Pl^ns After Graduation / 
• * '^yotn High- Sdlool ^ ' * ' 

. » * ' Percentage 

Plan^'' after graduation Porter-^Bllslten Survey Our Survey Difference 



Get a fullrtlme job 

Take time off^- 

Go directly to university" 

Go. directly to C.A.A^T.' 

Co^ to cursing school 

.Study part-titue and work 
>part**time or full-^tlme 



G^ 



to trade school 



Other 

Don^t know 

Missing observation or 
Multiple response ^ 



Total 



CD 


(2) ^ ^ 


(3)' 


23,2 


>20.8 ' 


^ .2.4 , 


u« u 


' R. 


TO .4 




5.5 , 


15,6 


: : 18>4 


+2.8 


6. -6 


3.1 


-3.5' » 


0.0 


' 4.'6 , 


X ♦ 

' • .+4.6 


5,& 


0.8 


• /-5.0 


4.4 




' -Oil 


- 8.9 




' +1.7 


1.5- 


^>v . 0.6 


0 .^ 


♦ * 

3024 


2555 • 





. ', . • . > ' J CHAPTER EIGHT 

Sumnraxy and Conclusions ' ^ 

Objectives and method s^ • ^ -.^ ' » 

— ^ — ' . ' . ' . ' ' • . 

.A random arid representative 'survey of 2951 Grade 12 stii^ents In 
Ontario' was ctmducted "by the SufVey tlesearch Centre, York, University In 
the Spring of 1973; 97 high school« .were IricXtidfeil'fAvrt^i^. sapling frame 
and a total of -^555 issuahrle queptionn^lfes (87- petcent response rate), 
were 'collected by trained field Interviewers Horn all schools. These 
*questlonnairea.we^re...tU^j)L .cp4p.d> ...edCt^ ai]^..pJ.^^,..QjR.Jl£W..Iitn«:U.jr^ t<y • - - 
pennlt i^ata processings , ^ . 

Two gf^neral questions guide the foimSli^atlon and^/ Implement at lo'h of 
thlp suiryey. They are: * (1) what are the edypal^lonal and vocatipnal\ 
l4atis of .grade 12 d^^dents for the iall of 1974 and' (2) given that « 

•X.-. V' * - ■ ■ . 

adolescents select dlfi^eutit educational and vocation^ alternatives, what 

similarities -^^nd/or differences in social prigin, presentSfxp^lences^and 

preparedness characterl:je* different groups of adolescents (e.^. those that 

in university, going. to work>-eth,)r, ferade'lS students, . 

— w^^^ww^ ^w*. .study begai^se they are at a critical decision-making 

juncture in their lives; the&e adolescents mufet §oon decide whethe;: to • 

^ remain' in high dchool/ enter the labout market^ or erirol' in somtf form of 

^ * • ' ' ' ' ' 

post*^secohdary -^ducationt ^ . • ' • 

The two genetal questons specftied above led to a f ormulatioa,o1E 

\ ' ' \' ' • t • ' * • 

nine specific project, o^e^tlve^t StatVd in poirft form they are: ♦* 



i; Assess the future educational and vocational plans of <5rade 12 
N students In Ontario. ' , ' \ 

' ''^ ' 

2# Identify the motivations (rjsasons) given for future educational 

/. . ' > . . ^ • . ^ ^ • V ' ' . 

plans. Are there 'differences (in reasons) aniphg , adolescents' 
who plan to go to university, s College p'f Applied Arts atfd 
Technology, or work?. ^ ' , s f - 
3: Identify hot' only. the exp4ctatlon9 of adolescents, but also 

their aspirations for the future, 

\ . . - • ' ^ . / ' 

4. As sess*,flie' influence, of. geagjr^pWc^ locatl9n on adolescents' 
y;:"::r-'V.'*;'f^«-'^'-*'/....^-.-* ■ -.^ ^ \ « »• : — ..^ ' ^ ;• . 

• " • A ' ' . 7r ^ 

educational >and^ vocational "inteatlonsi ^ " ' * 

. ' * • ^ >i » • 

5, Assess the influence of demographic factory (e«g*, population size, 
^^/blDc) on adolescents' educatlonal\and .vocational intentions. 

>6t ASSESS the financial means by whi^h adolescents plan to 'coyer 

thel^ expenses Wiile at a pbst-rsecondaFy infe^^ftution* ' . \ 
Identify mose,J^ctt>rs\e*g», socl^tl background, influence of • ^ , 



pdreJUs^^teachera, ipeers)\that aid. (or .hinder) adolescents In 
making educational and vocatloi]iii,l decisions confeeming^theilr 
• ' future. ; * ' • * \% ^ ;/ '/..<. •. ^ , 

6f ' itese^s the p^erceived .reliability and presence pf information ^ \ 
. ^ourcea conce5|r^ing^post'*'secondax:y Institution^' for high^ 
^school students. ' „ ;i* » ' ' 

-9. Combare the results of out j^urvey with those obtained in a. 

oomparable^siftvey performed^ b^ • 
in 1971; this comparison ftay provide^ vAluab:!l.e^ insight©^ iijto 

' : " ^ * \' 1 • . . > 

shifts In attitudes, concerning educational and vocational, intent iqns 



Sunmary of findings ; ^ 

This section will present a distillation of the major findings in ' 
this report Table 8.1 offers the reader a breakdown of ' the educat;l^naiy 
vocational intentions of "^gra^e 12 students for the fall 1974* It should 
be noted £-hat the categories in Table 8.1 ■ incorporate, in some instances, 
the intentions -of gratfe 12 students for the fall of 1973. Thus wh life 20. 3Z 
plan on working in the fall of 1974, 12.pi actually plan on worjcing in the" 
fall of 1973; only 8.3Z intend' to -start wotkini^ in the fall of 1974. 

Table 8,1: Educational and^Votational Plans »of 
Qrade 12 'Students .In Ontario\for fali, 1974, ' 

^P3jans for faU 1974 y\ Percentage distribution 

\\ull^tline; Jdb / \ ' 20:3 ' 

2,* Tdl^ time .off before enrolling in \ , 

somfe,,5orm :of post'-s6condaryTducatid^ 8,3 

• 3,"^ Go to. university .\ V 28.9-.^^ ' 
4* Go to college of,a|)j>lied arts and 

techndlogy' ' . ' ^ , * 18^2- 

5, Go to nursing^ school * ' \ 3;i 

6, Gd :tnto apprentic^eship or gd td.a prfva^e,, 
cdimnercial^ business or trade'&chool-* \ \ a r • 

Study patf -time and work either full - * ' • ' 

.-^ ..or part-time." ' , ^ * ^ , 4,6 

8, Other • . * ' • • . , j; /o • 

. '9, Don't know ' . • . . \ 10,7 ' ' ^ 

,10» . Not classified^ , , . 0 6 
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, jhe Role of Significant Qtherg fa Educatloital and^ atlonal Dgclslon-t^kklng 

An adolescent's decision concerning his future career Is influenced 
by exposure to a variety of different people. The type of contact and 
encouragement the adolescent rec^ves tin^y strongly influence ills futtire 
• plans and 'aspirations-. Grade' 12 studints were asked to respond to this 
question-. "To what extenf have . each of the following people encouraged 
. , * or dis|§urag«d you to continue yout educatioft_af ter high school?^' We 

then asked jy' I'Ot the people mention^ above who We encouraged o^ dis- 
• . couraged you respecting your .^lans f of- future education, which o^ them 
• has had the most impact on your decision conceml^uture education, and 
has had the leagt." These tyyis of people wereVinpluded in the response 
• categories: „ family, peers ^nd school agents. 

"^l ~ . ^ . Of the three types of people included,- Grad^l^ students most often 

mentioned that their immediate family (mother axid father) had the most 
- , > • ■ ^ L" " 

■ ' • , .impact on their, decisions concerning ^future education, teers and s^ool - 

agerits (guidance department and teasers), have an almost' equal Impact on 

\ - students. When peers and school agents are combined they account for less 

than 16 percent of total impact while immediate family (mother, father 

and siblings) accounts foi; oveE^70 percent of total impact. 

' ■ Grade 12 students see their immediate family as more suppprt^ivQ ■ 

in encpuraging them to continue their education after higb school than 

' ' „ eithfer school agents or peers. In f act' abiost foUr out of ten students^ 

claim that peers discourage them from seeking addit,ional education; 



the comparabl^^gtire -for school agents is 2 in ten, 

Parefits are more, likely to provide encouragement if their children 
intend to enroll in universities, C.A.A.T.Sp ,* nursing schools, take time 
off,* or pursue part-time studies; they" are more likely to discoulcag'e ' 
continued education after high school when their children plan oi getting 
a job or are uncertain of their future plans. 

Peers provide the strongest form of encouragement to those students 



1 



that plan on 4nr^ling in nursing scho^^s^^^ who inten^ getting'^ 

job, enrolling 'in>^ C.A.A.T, ov simply Ojon't know their minds' are mo§t 
a4tively discourage^ from continuing their education. 



Although school agents are regardejd as fairly encouraging by gi5ade , j 
12 students, those that plan on entering Universities , nursing schools, ' 
part-time studies or ^takytlme off perpeiT^e greater encouragement on^ the 
part of school agents^ wAxi students with other types pf intentions,.^ In . 
fact over three in ten studBttt^s who pl& on' obtaining jobs or entering trade 
schools claim that their teachers discourage them from continuing their 
education after high school. 

f 

*• 

Educational and vocational plans' As they relate to .self-evaluation , 
motivations and future aspirations . 

^ Gra4e 12 students werie asked^ questions that-measure two aspects 

of self-evaluatipn, the first»aspect refers to evaluation of self (with 

respect to peers) on present academic abili^es or performance and the 

second aspect deals with the adolescent's evaluatibn of academic abilities 

with respect to some future educational goal (e.g. graduation from a 



unlve^rslty). We found,- witb respect to both 'aspects bf self-evaluation, 
that unlver^lty-bound students have a more 'positive self-image than students 
With other plans. On the other hand, students^" who plkn to either get a 



'job or ent^r trade 



schools' generally possess ]!ower or less ^positive academic 



self appraikls th'in student's with alternative educational la^ vocational _ 

plans. ' \ ' ' \ ^- ■ 

Over twdrthirds of all grade 12 'students believe that their- real, " ' 
abilities rfo not match their actual performaince. In other .words, they 
feel that the'y coul^ do Ijetter if^ so desiredA Another interesting and 
important finding Vl,th^est)'ectvt;Q^. selfAvaluation^ is that while mos^ 
'students who plal. oji' inWling in -universities think that they could ' ^ 
I graduate from' eiiier/a university or a C.A.A,T., only slightly ov^r 4 in 
-UoA students who -intend to enroll in a C.A.A.tL believe they could graduate 

from a university./ ^ / \ , . 

Students i/re requested/ to indicate the personal impojrtance of. 
a number of reasons in continJing' education after high schoo|L. Four 
' reasons that rated ve^-high \f, importance to most grade 12 'ptudentis are:; ^ 
'to get a satisfying: job', 'to be^better/able to undei;stand and appteclajte 
ideas-' and *'to get a' job 'with a hi'gft incqtae,' 'To delay m'aking a job 

or career choice' and 'to -geV married' are considered not at all important' 

» ■ • ' 

reasons for continuing education by. most grade 12 students. 

^ Graae 1^. students Vei;e also asked what they would llke\o do upon' 
graduation from high "School. A high degree^ of congruency (between " , 
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aspirations and expectations) exists ^or these students that intend to 
go to university, nursing schools, trade schools, or, to-take time off 
before enrolling in some form of post-secondary education, Congruency 
between* aspirations and expectations is significantly lower for those 
studehts who plan to get a job, enroll in a C,AU.T.,\or study part-time, ^ 
This analysis raises an intriguing question: What differentiates adolescents 
^ho^SQ aspirations and fWure plans are similar from, adolescents whose 
as'piraelons and future"j)lans are dissimilar? 

An. examination of the occupational aspirations bf students revealed 
that Students planning on attending university have th* highest occupational 
aspirations (e.g. professions). Students that plan to get a job, enter 
nursing schools or study' part-time possess occupational aspirations that 



, are 'relatively lower than those of stVidents 'with alternative 'educational 
• and vocational plans. • 

Tlie Rela^Aonship of* Academi'c Peiformanbe and 'Attitudes to Fi^.ture 



Educ^Kional and' Vocational Plans , ^ . ^ 

AcadCTiic achievement clearly relatesr to The educational and vocation-f 
•I . , / . ^ - , . , ' ■ 

\al flans of grade 12 studlnta. 'Whether grade poinf averages in grade 11 ^ 



orixpected grades in gra'de 12 are employed, the trend is quite similar. 

' 1 % * - 

I 

Students who intend ta go to university obtain the highest average grades 
relative to any' other group-, Thus, while over 6 in ten students who plan 
on unlversitV achieve average of B an^^etter only slightly more than 3 • 
in ten sttidents who intend enrolling in C.A.A.T.S.'fare as well.. Students 

• ' ■ . v. ' " . ^ 



\ . . . . i 

\ 

\ 

who plan on getting jobs or entering trade schools achieve lower academic 
averages than students with other educatioi^al and vocational plans ♦ 

Host grade 12 students look favorably at their ]i|gh school experiences. 
Over 8 in 10 students /express the feeing that their hii.gh school experiences 
prove helpful in preparing fi^r the future. Students wljio plan on going to \ 
university are mostVikely to consider high school its helpful in preparing 



* -1 



fpr the future^and students who. , plan, on talkng time of or are unsure o% 
their ftiture plj^s ar|e least likely, ^ ' | \ ^ 

' '\ r ^ 

Why high school studdnts do not^o to \unive|r^ities orjcollfefl^s of 
applied arts and tectoolbgy , - ^ * \^ \^ * 



\univejr^it 




iree groups v4re examined-ln order to identify their reasons for 
Qr/t\iuing education after high school gladuation. The tl^r^e groups 
students; who plan On entering tHe laboui? market, take 'time 
^jyear oV two before enrolling in p^st-secondar^ educatioii and 



the "don* til knows t" ' . " \ - - 

Threfe factors that •are most frequently stressed important 
reasons for. not going to either k C.A.AtT. or university are: wanting • . 
tib" get a job as fooh as possiblL ,st,udeiits often finding schoolwork boring 
and uninteresting and students/intending to take/further training but not 
^at C.A^A.Tt' o^*univei?stty, P^rentaL discour^agement, wanting to marry 
as soon as pissibUj and the fact* that Ut Is expensive and not worth 



the expense* i^re reasons EKSr sttisent* consider not at all important in 
decidirig against a university or/CtA,A,T.^ ' s 



Students planning on getting a job are most likely t^o consider / ^ 
'wanting to get a job as soon as possible' as very important^ whil« those 



that intend taking time off are lead"t likeA to 3ee this as' 



peason for not going to a university 



job oritriose.whq are unsure 



of theii 



orjCA.^T. The latter 



a very important 
groifp is also 



Ipss likejlyyto view schoolw(^rk as be -ring', than ^hose who pl«an on getting a 



future plaijiSt Students | who planj to 



enter thJe job' market ^re mo!:e likely! to emphasize the importance of 'itrainjh 



\ 



lag' els^here' as an important reason for^not going Vo a university 
than either those planning no take'tipe off or the "don'vt knows," 

Although some form .oil post-^sfecotidary education is not an immediatfs 



goal for students who intend getting 



*know, 4 in 



tjan'of these grade 12 do plan oti continuing their educat|ion within 



the next five yeers . . 



Grade 12 students who intend going t( 



appjLied ar^s and technology 



* * 1 J 

jobs, taking; time off or simply dbn't 



K. 



diversities or /colleges of 



While a majority of students |^|jfo plan on enrolling' in a C.AvA^T|, 

will do so because they prefer the kind of programme^ available, students 

who. intend goii^g to university primarily do so because they believe 

university education is required for the type of job they desireJj/ ^ , 

^ ^ Students planning on ^oing to either a C.A.A.T, or univeijilty Wer| 

asked to ccii^ider a viriety of dii^ferent information sources* concerning 

universities and C.AtA.T.S, and' tti^n evaluate these sources in terms o? , 

1 

accuracy or InaccuMcy; Pour information sources that are more often 



\ 
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perceived as accurate are the hi^i^chooi^idance department, university 
\, and CjA^A.T, calenders, friends at universities' and CA^A^LS,, and Ijllgh 
' school teachers ;\ Four information sources that are' more frequently, per-- \ 



cel,ved|as Inaccurate are:' faculty at university and/or C.A.A.T.S,, relatiVes 



Other than* parent 

\ . 

and sisters and/ojr 



?ew distint 
students in terms 



, university and C,A,A,T, representatives to high s.cl^ools-, 

t>rpthets of grade 12 students, • | ' , 

tions exist between university and C.A.A.t, r bound \^ 

of the 'aforementioned information sources except foi- 

•j , \ ♦ , I • *. 

friends at univeiislty or C.A.A.TiJ, *high school teachers and ^sist4rs 

and/or brothers A greater proportion of students who intend going! to 

^ university accept the' authority of irlends, high school teachers and slaters 

and/<Jr; brothers than do students x^ho plan on enrolling in C.A.A^T.S. 

% * «• " ' ^ / I 

J While 4 ill ten students decide on^ unifcyerslty or C.A.A.T. by thef 

*/ * •* ^ ' •' * : I 

/ time they reach grades 11 'or 12, fully 5 in /ten students who plan on g6iig 
•to a university|, arrive at their .decision to^^o by grade 8 and less thJi 

in 10 studWs /^o intend going to k C.A.A.f, decide by grade 8. Therefore 

' * ^ j\l f ' ' / ' ' // il 

^ students wh^ oh a university education make up their minds affl a much 



earlier agfe th^'ii\do students who decide on going to a" C.A.A.T, 

^ Over 8 in tdn students plan to do their studies in Ontario but * ^ 
les^' than, a third wJ^ll mai^ntain home residence while ^enrolled^at a univer- 



sity or CA.A.T^ However, morfe than 4 In 10 students of the latter group 
will live at home while I'ess thto 3 in 10 students who plan on university 
intend on liyipg at home, > * 



A , 
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1 \ 

^ Although' unii?ersityr-bound students dfedde on this form of educatie^ 
at ail earlier date than C,Aa*T, goers, a greateA proportion of the latter . 
group\ (overly in 10 student!) have a definite ided of .their major .area . 



of study in university thanldo universitj' 



-abound stjudents (j5 iti 10^ students) , 



first ^yeariof study at 



When' it comes to f Jjialicial suppori tor the 
a university or C.AtA.T,, over^ji in ten students state that ^hey will rely 
on paients or JLnheritances; over 3 in 10 Intend to support themselves 
through^ savings from. summer work or personal savings. Student^ who plan 
on Entering university appear mbre heavily reliant on pa?fents while ^students 
yho intend go to a g,A,A,T, will depend more heavily (than university 
goers) on personal savings and income from summer work. However both 
groi^pk of students are equally certain that they will be able to finance 
their first year (over 8 in 10 students are certain. of*. this). 

K * 

Changes lti| Educational and V< ^ationatl Intentions 



Results obtained in a 



survey 



of high school students in 1971 



(conductejti by James Porter aid Bemdrd Blishen) were compared with results 
in the present sux;vey. Two |aiajor comparisons were made: (1> a dpmfJafison 
/of the\educatlbnal and vocational Intentions df Grade 12 students for the 
very nei^t^'fall a comparison of the educational and Vocational -intentions 



^of Gtade 12 students onfe year later. As was emphasized in Chapter seven, 

be 

employed different response categories. 



thesd cqmjDarisons must be interpreted cautiously be^cause the*. two studies 



The data indicate th*t there have been attitudinal shifts In 
educatlpgal and vocational Intent ion% from 1971 to 1973, Eewer grade » 
1^ Students today are pianti'ing on conjpletjing grade 13^ than in 1S71 and • 
fewer students are planning on getting a full-time job than in 1971, A 
greater proportibn of today's ^students plan on being r'stop-outg' and 

y- 

proportionately more students today are attracted to part-time studies and 
trade schools than In 1971, ^ . t ' . 

When we turn to plians after high school graduation, it appears the 
trend away from obtaining full-time jobs is maintained, .The attractive- 
ness of nursing schools has alsjo d^r^ased from X971 in that nearly 4 pfer- 
cent fewer, women are now choosing this vocatdonal alternative. 

While the trend to take time off or 'stop-out' is maintained, grade 



students today seem less intlined to choose university as en option 

• ♦ ' .... 

than they did In 1971, Althoujgh a greater t)ropbrtion of ' students tod^y 

are* choosing C.A^A.T.S*, this ^expla;tns only half .of the declinfe (in 

. ll^ ■ ■ 

intentj^ons) in universitx...o«rCl^ent3. ^ ^ was suggested that the "slack" 

may be explained by an increased interest on the part of grade 12 students 

in part-time studies, ^ , ' 

Tn summary, our analyals foughly indicates that .within a two year. 



period th6 educational end vocational Indentions *of Grade 12 students]^ 
have altered. A greater proportion of students today are avoiding Jull- 
time jobs, universities and nui^^ihg schools and" a' greater proportion are 
presently attract-ed to C,A^A,T,&,, part-time studies, and taking time off 
to wark* or travel before enrolling in some form of post-secondary educatl^ 



/ 

A .profile of grade 12 students ' , _ 

As" a concludijig note to this report of ' grade 12 students In Ontario, 
we would like to offer a "profile" or typology of studeffts. A profile 
or typology is a crude method of rapidly Identifying the similarities and 
differences among ^elements Iti a heterogeneous population* In developing 
this profile we selected six variables; , these variables are Individually 
discussed In the preceedlng chapters. They are: (1) Sex of. respondent; 

(2) the occupational prestige level of' father's present job (Bllshen) ; 

(3) Stiratum,ln which respondent resides; Strata are roughly equivalent to 
.the degree of urbanization ofian atea' where stratum one Is urban and 
stratum four Is rural; (4.) .Perceived ability of student to graduate 

from a university; (5) grades obtained by students In grade 11; (6) the ^ 

***** I 

prestige (Bllshen) -of studerits* bccttpatlonal ^igEi^ations (I.e. tfSg'soQial 

<» " ■ . 

prestige of the job' that an adolescent <|eslres t^ obtain In the future). 

Qur profile or typc^ldgy Is presented In Table 8.2. The labels In ♦ ' 
each table cell refer .to. a comparison of^^e ]^rcentage of^ students of 
' a particular group^"(6.g. get a job) with the marginal frequency for a 
particular variable (e.g; sex), ' , j . • , ^ . ' . ' 

■ • ' • . / ' ^■■ ■ 

^r. Table. 8. 2 would seem to Indicate that'j those students who plan on • 
going to university, differs markedly from all otlier groups of students.. ' 
They 'tehd to be male-, rank high on social clas» background „ come froii^ , 
drban areas, belleve^^they have the ability to graduate from university 
(and have ttffe grac^es to'back up this claim) and possess higher pccupatlonal 
aspirations than students with other kinds of plans. Students who . 
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Intend to go to a C.A.A.T. contrast sharply on all the aforementioned 
cWacteristics. They tend more to be female, come from less prestigious 
backgrounds, possess f^wer Illusions concerning either their ability to ■ 
graduate from university or obtain very prestigious jobs. Tl^r grade - • 
point averages alsp tend to be lower than those of university-bound students. 

, Students planning -on taking time off before enrolling In some form 
of ppsfi-secondary education appear to most closely resemble university- 
tfound. students. ' Th6y differ most shajply x^ith respect to academic perform- 
ance In that their' grade average In grade 11' Is much lower than the grade*, 
averages of Jnlvetslty-orlented students. It^ls also true that th'elr conylc- 
tlon concerning graduation from university Is^not merely 'as strong and. 
their occupational aspirations are not quite as high, 

Student^plannlng on entering trade schools, etc." appear to corftr&st 
quite sharply on a number of variables from all other -groups.. They ..are 
predominantly male; over , half come • from* ruta^ areas , none believe that 
they have the ability to definitely graduate ffom university; their g^rade .- 
' point averages are low (only^ student^ who plan on getting jobs have slight- 
ly lower -averages) and their job asp'iiatlons are extremely low. 

Our examination of the ''pi^f lies of Vradg 12 students 'lends support 
to our premise as' stated in the introduction to this report. The educa- 
tional and vocational plans of adolescents &re not base'd upon arbitrary 
decisions, ^They depend,' to a large extent, oh the adolescents' social 
origin, his present ^erience (e.^., grade point average, s'trat^) and . 
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his preparedness with respect to the futuire, . Information concerning the 
context or' mote specifically, the ccfhtexts, £n which adolescents cofi- ' 
sciously or unconsci^ously make choices, that shape their future is constantly 
required to meet the demands of a changing society, ' ^ 
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' ^ . SAMPLE DESIGN ' *. * . • . - 

Population. - • ' : * r.i- 

The purpose of this survey was to obtain a representative sample 
of 1972-73 Grade 12 students in Ontario "and monitor their academic attitudes 
and aspirations by means of a self administered, confidential, questionnaire. 
The questionnaire consisted of mostly closed-end items and took on the 
average a half hour to complete. Tiie self administration vyas conducted in 
groups of selected students at the selected schools. The complete process 
was ^supfervised by a field iriterviewer employed and trained ty the Survey 
Research' Centre, York Univer;sity, i 

Th6 first iapportant distinction that must be made about surveys is 
that the surveyed population should ideally be identical to the target 
population, in this case, the 1972-73 Grade. 12 students in. Ontario. * In" 
practice, seldom do the two populations overlap completely. The reason for 
this was that the target population element, the Grade 12, student, was not 
defined in a clear, unambiguous., uniform way. This uncertainty was of course 
transmitted to Nthe selection of the sample. . _ - ' 

A definition shared by many schools stated that eligible Grade 12 
students ,were thos.e taking, enough course credits in 1972-73 academic year 
to have the possibility of matriculating at ye^nis. fend.. It was felt that 
this definition was* too narrow in that rt jiiay not^ave included Into the 
survey population those students who v?ere' not taking enough course credits 
to matriculate and yet for all intents ahd purposes were Grade 12 students 
-.1.e, most of the course load consisted of Grade 12 level subjects. This . 



type of error deflates the survey population in relation tQ^tfie target . , » 

population. Conversely the survey popalati on may have included students 

who were effectively Grade 13*stu{Ients and yet were carrying a few Grade 12 

subjects necessary for their Grade 12^'matriculation (some of. the s;tudents 

in the Tatter group may have been included in the /sample in the ineligible 

component of non-response). This type of error inflates the survey population. 

Both types- of error introduce bias into the sample; 

» 

Clearly the problem of definition is a serious one and is the direct 

result of the relaxation and broadening of the curriculum structure in the 

high schools. Formerly the natural time unit of study was an. academic year. 

Hence it could be distinguished fairly simply whether a student was in Grade 

12 and taking Grade 13 subjects, or in Gr?ide 13 and taking Grade 12 subjects. 
• ' \^ * ' ' 

Presently the importance of the year as the natural unit is being de-emphasized, 

and» added emphasis is placed on each student's unique rate of scholastic deve- 

loprrtent. In effect the natural unit is now being officially recognized as the 

student. Thi_s change in policy offers the student "greater flexibility in 

chrfosing a course of ^ study by providing (>a) a much y/ider spectrum of subjects 

and (b) a credit system whereby each student may pl^an a course of study that 

is suited specifically to his/her needs and potential at the time, 

^ One. important quantitative result obtained from the survey relates to 
the total number of students In the ^survey population. It w^is assumed that 
between ^971-72 and 197^73 schoof years the total Grade 12 population rn 
Ontario would grow by 3.2%. In fact the population total of the ..sampled • 
schools (97 in total) was 13% below the total of the same schools in 1971-72/* 
on the basis of the Secondary and Private School Enrolment Reports published yearly 



by the Ministry of. Education, and 5%. below the preliminary enrolment data 
bas^'d on the 1972-73 Principals' Reports. In terms of the projected 1972-73 
enrolment the totals were respectively ^6.2% and 8.2% smaller. Since the 

sample, of selected school's rep»*esented a predominance of large schools over 

\ / , ^ .■ ' ^ ) ' 

snrall schools a better_estimate of 1972-73 total enrolment was obtained by 

, < ^ ^) 

calculating the estimate based on the units'of^el^^tion (approximately 
equal groups of Students) of the sample. The estimated population 'total 
within one standard deviation, was 96,582 ± 2566 student, a decrease of 
11% 1 2.3% b'elow the. 1971-72 value. 

There are two decrements to account for. First there was the / ^ 
general detrease of the total 1972-73 Grade 12 population (three different 
estimates r^inging ,frpm 13% to 5%) and secondly, the estimates of the popu- 
lation total from the enrolment lists of the selected schools were approximately 
.8% and 6% smaller than the figure obtained from the 1972-73 .Principals' Reports. 

Assuming that the criteria for defining a Grade 12 student remained 

s 

unchanged between 1971-72 and 1972-73 then possibly the main reason for the 
lattpr differences was the different tifnes of the academic year when the popu- 
lation was monitored. The monitoring in the Principals' Reports occurred 
pr1ma«4y at the beginning of the school year, whereas the samp-le estimates 
were monitored near the end of the school year. A graphical illustration of 
the population monitors is included in fig. 1. It is Gonjec;tured that the 
differences were atjjribated to students >ho. had dropped out for various reasons. 
Thefr presence. .w|is ^SiJined in. the target population. iHence't^eir absence in 
the sampled population may signal the e)(istence of a ^serious bias in the 
sampled j)opulati on. Lt is noted thai the sample obtained a 3% .non-response 
associated wtth drop outs; no attempt was made to recover its component. 



FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 

* 

• * 

A follow-up study of the respondents in the original survey was 
carried out in Noveniber/73. Tfie purpose of the follow-u'p was to monitor 
the consistencies and inconsistencies in the attitudes and aspirations of 
the original group of Grade 12 respondents. To distinguish between the 
original and follow-up surveys, the former will be referred' to as the 
Phase I survey, and the latter as the Phase II survey. The method of data 
collection was by. telephone. The telephone survey was selected over alter- 
nate methods for several reasons. For the type of information requested 
and population sampled the telephone method was the, quickest and most econo- 
mical in terms of the high response rate that was required in Phase II. 

, The telephone survey was conducted both 'from the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities and from the interviewers' homes - all long distance calls 
from the Ministry and local calls from interviewers' homes. 

Fourteen interviewers and one supervisor were require over a two week 

period. 

The calls were made week-day evenings, excluding Fridays» from 6 p.m. 
to 9:30p.m. and Sunday afternoons from 12 noon to 5 p.m. 

Up to four attempts were made to contact each of the 2555 students. 
After one phone call, to each student, 1124 questionnaires were completed. The 
second call obtained 579 additional completions; the third 270 9nd the fourth 
183 for a total of 2156 completed questionnaires. 

From the original group of 2555 Phase I respondents,' a total of 2156 
responded to Phase II, a response rate of 84.3%. From the total group of 
non-respondents 253 students had no telephone numbers where they could be 



reached. 



Ihe remainder of the nort- response, V46 students in total for one 

> 

reason or another could not, or would-not be ijiterviewed. A more detailed 
numerical br.eakdown of the respondents and non-respondents is included in 
the Final Field Report - Phase II (Sub-appendix D)*. 



* The Final Field Report - Phase 11 was comp>led by Ms.- Joan Roberts,, Sampl 
Supervisor of the Survey Research Centre. 
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ESTIMATION PROCEDURE 

Each sample of primiry sampling units was randomly selected from the 
frame population with an equal probability of 1/62. Hence each unit had 
associated with it a weight of 62 i.e., each student within a^unit represented 
62 students in the frame population. In fact, however, the frame sample 
seldom conforms exactly to the sample from the actual survey population. For 
exajpplg: Some PSUs selected in the fr^ime population may not be available in 
the survey population,^ Other PSUs may consist, of appreciably more or less / . 
than 32 eligible students, the approximate size of a PSU in the frame population 
Also in many selected PSUs some eligible students may not be present on the 
day of the administration of the .questionnaire. These sti^dents' are termed . , 
non-respondents and the aim of every survey is to reduce the number of such 
students to a minimum, " 

In order to account for certain types of deviations from the frame 

m 

population it is necessary to adjust the weight of each PSU, -The underlying 
assumption of this procedure was that certain non-respondents within a PSU' 
were essentially similar to the respondents within either the PSU, the stratum,* 
or the sample as a who-le. The sampler, in deciding xoWjopt a weighting 
scheme, must pay scrupulous attention to the possibility^hat in adjusting 
estimates to account for the non-participating elements in a survey he/she is 
leaving the door open for bias to creep in. This problemxan become acute if 

there is a large non-response and 'if the educational aspirations of the 

» 

non-respondents are profoundly different -from the respondents. 
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the decision about which components of non-^espphse were to be weighted 
was 'influenced by the differentiation made in the Porter-Blishen sample 
design. In the latter design weightable non-respondents consisted of those 



students that were: 
J 



^ 1) absent from school on the day of administration 

, 2) Mn attendance at school but refused' to participate 

in the study i.e., did not complete the questionnaire 

3) in attendance at school but the princi'pal or parents 

*^ refused to permit their completion of the questionnaire. 

On the other hand the non-weightable non-respondents were the students that 
jad: 

4) changed to another schtfol or grade 

5) dropped out of class 

6) been included erroneously ^ . . 

Clearly components 4), 5),^ and 6) relate to frame listing problems. 
Component 5) is* particularly important for two reasons. Firstly, in the. 
present survey it was quite probable that this group was substantially " 
underreported and secondly, its ^aspirations and attitudes may have been 
quite different from the majority group. In addition, weighting refusals • 
should be viewed with reservation since evidently this subsample of students 
represented those in the population that did not wish the survey to speak 
for them. Perhaps^it should be incumbent on "surveys to respect their 
wishes. In any case since one godl of the present survey was to compare 
it with the Porter-Blishen study it was thought advisable to preserve the 
non-respondent - respondent distinction^ created in the latter. 



4 

In the following section the procedure for determining corrections 

to the frame weight iStpatlined. In general the weight was de;termlned by 

the efquationj " - , 

W.n = N * 

Where ' n,= size of sample 

N = size of population. 
W = weight 

Since two, independent samples were selected £he subscripts 1 and 2 were used 
to identify the relevant symbols as belonging to sample #1 or sample, #2. The 
sum of the two independent samples obtained from the frame population ('108,586 * 
students) was 3488 students. However, due to a sizeable decrease of the* 
survey population the sum of the two samples amounted to on}y3059 students. ^""J! 
The estimate of the survey population based on the school population lists . V*/ 



iHdiS 96,582 + 2566 students, where 2566 is equal to one standard deviation - . 
' from the population total. The value was 11 .0+ 2.3% .below the frame population.* 
In other words there is apprpxim'atjsly^a 70% chance that .the actual survey 
pppulation lay between 94,016 and 99,148 students'. Hencte it was decided » 
that the sample weights should be adjusted such^that the normalizing coefficient 
(N) was 96,582 rather than 108,586. Note that the decrease in the total- .0opujali 
was approximately proportional to the decrease in the sample size. . , * 

R: Correction Factor for Sampling Variability ' ■ . . 

This correction factor adcounterf for changes in P.SU size due to th^ 'natunsLj^ 
variability (including round-off error^s) of school population lists from the 
values projected in\the frame population. Two schools in which^ PSUs' Were * \ 



selected refused to participate in the survey,- one In each of sample #1 and 
sample #2. In order to calculate the correction factor an averjage value o\ 
the PSUs was substituted for the non-participating schools in each sample. 
Hence the size of.samples#l and §2 were incremented by 29 students respectively 
(to 1510 and 1607 students respectively). The resulting correcting factors 
for samples #1 and #2 were * ' » 

" . , R.i = 1.03 J = .97 

S: Correction Factor for Non-Parti ciptiting Schools 

• It was decided to "balance"* the effecit of the -two schools that did 
4Jot participate by correcting*the weight uniformly throughout each of the 
samples cohtainii^g" the missing IPSU/ The resulting correction factors for ( 
samples #1 and iZ were . " \ ^ . .. ' ' 



- 3.02 . ; = 1.02 

T:- Correction Factors, for Non-Response 



Two possitVe methods correcting JFor^'non-y^sponse were cot^^.ider^ed, ' * 
The fii^'st- involved the duplication or elimination of respondent questionnaires 



10 order to, obtain a uniform response rate ^moh^ the PSUs. The merit of - 
this methm was that only bn6. weigh.t .f^ac'tor would be required for sample- 
estimation. The defnedts Were "that, aj Targe duplic^it1on>at$s^^ulted in 
a si^nififant Jiicrease of 'the variahc^ and b)'accasionany respondent fil^s 
had to be;e'lifi^inated, an uncomfortable! ^prospect hr mny samplers. 



The second option involved the weighti^ng of each PSU separately. The process 
of^estimation was somewhat more involved but cpuld easily be handled. Jby 
; computer data processing techniques. The non-response correction factor was 
defined-'-{)y the expression . ^ 



"ij 

• J 

where = total number of 
V . PSUs in sample j 

where'n^j = the number of Respondents inithe i^^' 

. PSU and the- j^^ sample * 

nl . ' = . the numjber t)f selected students in the i 

* th 

' . PSU and the j- sample less those stxjdents 

* )vho wfere non-weigh table non-respondents^ in 

,PSU i and sample j v ' • . ' 

The derivation Of.T. . is detjjile<l in ^ Sub-appendix B' ^ ^ 

' y th ' ' 

It follows that the corrected .weights for the i » PSiJ -in samples #1 and 
respectively were- ^ ^ . ' ' ^ ^ . * - 

W„ = 62.R,-:s,.T,., -and . ' W.J ='62.^2.S T,j • - ; 

The correction factors and the corrected weights- by sample and by ^jChoo-V are' 
included in Sub-appendix C. ^ ' T 
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U^ Correction Factors for Non-Response in Follow-Up 



Simitar tpithe P-hase I surve^ a group of Phase I respondents • 
failed to respond to'Pteje-II. The non^.response' in Phase II was' treated 
in the satrfe way as the. Phase I no n -response. Eaclv of the PSk) we,ights 
with Phase I corrections was agaiii actuated for the additional non-res- " 
ponse in Phase II. The sum, over all the PSUs;, of the product o'tlhe 
Phase II corrected weights and the number of P^iase 11,;. respondents in each 
PSU of the sample were approximately equal to- the" corresponding Phase I 
sum- total. ' ■ ^ ■ 

■ < The non-response' correctton in Phase IT was defined the expres- 



sion 



• ■■• 

U.. = 

1-j ■ m' . . 



whBre J = 1, 2 

'■' -"ti ""..^^^ number- Of' Phase II .pes^jondent students 
, • i-n.tlie -t*^ PSU and the y^'^ sample , 
•. a^. =. total n-umber'.Of, PSU s • in' sample 3 ^ 



The -Phase 11, corrected weights for the.i^" PSU in sampTe .1. & 2 respectively, 
were ^ . . . . ^ . ' • 



= 62 • Ri " s, • T, • Uv- and 
W (II) = 62 • Ra vSj • T, ■ • U. 



\ 
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In the following sections it will be understood that W". fll)..is to be . 
used when computing the Phase II estimates. The Phase II corrected 
weights, by sample and by school, are included in Sub-appendix C. 

Fina-lly, a word of caution. Although the Phase II response rate 
was quite high — 84% — the total number of Phase II respondents repre- 
sents only 73 per cent of the original number of Phase I selections . This 
fact Implies that Phase II measurements' are deficient relative to Phase I 
■measJrements in terms of their precision.- Furthermore, the bias' of non- 
response is potentially more harmful when Phase II results are used to 
generate a description of the changes effected in the original Grade 12 
population than would the corresponding Phase I results. 

Use of the weights in. calculating sample estimates is illustrated in 
the following examples. The estimated aggregate of a variable y was obtained 
^n tll6 following manner. First, we compute the aggregate estimate y and y 
in each' sample, 1 & 2. This calculation obtained / . . 

■/ - H H • 

» 

\ ' }!.hu'hif and W^/^zi, 



1 2 




and H ,= total, number of strata ' - 

' ^1,2 = total number "of PSUs? in' stratum h and sample l-"or 2. . 
^hiitz the aggregate of y "in the ith PSU of stratuifi h in sample 1 or 2. 

Note that when y,is a "count" variable (i.e., a sample, el-ement can" have -the - 

- •'■ r v 

value 0 or 1),^ the above expressions are, recast -w^th, the Symbol n. When n 
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pertains to the respondent (1) and non-respondent (0) students in tf* 

* 

sample, ni.a refers to the total number of students in the population 
as estimated by sample ] and 2 respectively, and n, refers^ to the 
total number of students in stratuili h as estimated by sample 1 and 2 
respectively. 

Secondly, we calculated the weighted, composite total estimate 
^ y, of the population total Y. ' ' 



Y = y = Kiyi + Kzyj 



where 



Ki = 



ni 



ni + r\2 



and 



K2 = 



r\2 



n, + n: 



In order to obtain the weighted, composite, mean estimate of the popu- 
lation mean ^, we computed • ' . '' • 



Y = y.= 



where n^ = Kini + Kjiiz 

= the composite count estimate 
of the population 



Note thait If y = x in the 'above expression where x is a "count" variable 

• • • ^ ' _ . " 

Of the' isanje ]type as n but refers to a different cti.aracteristic of the 



population, then y = p, where p is an estimate of the population 
proportion P of that characteristic. Hence 



. . where x = KiXi + K2X2 

Since the number of respondents fluctuates in a haphazard fashion from 
PSU to PSU, the mean and proportion estimates should be termed more 
correctly as ratio estimates. 



SAMPLING ERROR 

I 

— 0 

In addition to obtaining a sample estimate of a population 

characteristic, it is important to know how closely the estimate lies 
to the actual value of the characteristic in the sample population. 
In other words, can an interval be defined around the sample point 
estimate, such* that under repeated sampling from the same population 
it can be expected that most of the estimates for the same characteris- 
tic, e.g., 95 per cent of them, from the sample replicates fall within 
the-predefined interval? in probability sampling, this interval is 
termed the confidence (or expectation) interval, and its range can be 
determined by computing the variance of the point estimate. The square 
root of the variance defines the sampling error which, in turn, is used 
to define the confidence interval. 

The determination of confidence intervals assumes that the dis- 
tribution of an estimator, from which -the sample estimate is but one 
point, is known. For straightforward sample designs such as a simple 
andom sample, the variance estimates for different estimators are 
relatively 'easy to derive, and sample estimates are known to 'attain a 
normal-type distribution, upon increase of sample size. For sample 
designs in general, th^ shape of the distribution depends on the method 
of selection, the specific design of the sample, and the type of statisti 
being estimated. For stratified, clustered designs with several ' stages 
of selection, (most commonly found in contemporary survey research), the 
expressions for the variance can be formidable. For many estimators 
the result is that there is no theoretical assurance of the normality 

1 



of the distribution^rf their estimates. • Hence, the problem of assign- 
ing confidence intervals to these estimates must be investigated empiri- 
cally. Research into the area of variance estimation for complex designs 
and the practical problem of the diversity and sheer number of statistics 
that need to be computed in the organization and analysis of survey data 
have resulted in alternate, empirical procedures based on the idea of 
replicated sampling. A procedure for estimation has been incorporated 
into the design of the present study. A brief description follows below. 

Two equal samples of PSUs are selected independently in each- 
stratum. If a constraint requires that an unequal number be selected, the 
odd PSU can be i-andomly divided into approximately equal halves, or the 
unequally numbered stratum can be collapsed with another appropriate unequal 
number stratum. Within each stratum an estimate of the sum-total of a 
characteristic is computed in ea.ch of the independent samples. Following 
this, the square of their differences is computed. The resulting value 
provides a rough estimate of the variance in that stratum. The estimates' , 
are aggregated over all the strata, and the resulting sum provides an 
estimate of the variance of the total sample for the particular characteris- 
tic. It should be emphasized that in the computations the sample elements 
have been assigned their respective weights corrected for non-response, s 
Since in this procedure each stratum contributes one independent component 
of the total variation, the variance estimate has associated with it a. 
number of degrees of freedom equal to the number of strata in the sample. 
If the total number of strata in the sample is greater than or of the order 
of ten, then the distribution of the sample estimates based on repeated 
Sampling from the same population attains an approximately normal shape. 



Hence a 95% confidence interval of a sum-total estimate y is constructed 
from the expression y ± 1.96v^ var (y) . , where var^(y) is the estimated 
variance of y. If the number, of strata is less than ten, the estimator 
distribution is bettfer approximated by a Student's - t distribution. In the 
latter case, the determination of the confidence interval must take into 
account the effect of a restricted number of degrees of f^eedom on the 
"distribution. The expression for the 95% confidence iffterval for a sum- 
total estimate y would then be modified in the following manner: 

y ± t / var (y) 

• 02 5 ■ , . 

where t is a function of the 

• 02 5 

' - degrees of freedom. 

\ 

The values of t^^-^^ for different degrees of freedom are tabulated irv most 
elementary statistics texts. The essence of this functional relationship 
is th§t^ t^^^^ tends to increase more rapidly with a decrease 'in the number 
of degrees of freedom and can result in a large underestimate of the error 
bounds if t = 1.96 is used' as a substitute. 

• 02 5 

For estimating the variance of a mean, proportion, or ratio of a 

1 

population characteristic, a similar algorithm is followed, although the 
variance estimating formulae are somewhat more complex. A mathematical 
description of the procedure that has been discussed is presented below. ' 

The variance estimate of a sum-total or count of a characteristic is 
determined by the following expression: 

var (y) '= I [ K y, - K y " ] ^ ' 
ft ^ 1 «i 2 fta 

The sampling ercoriis defined as var (y). 
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For estimating the' variance of a mean or proportion estimate 
(i.e., a ratio estimate), the following approximate expression is used: 
1 



var (r.) - 



var{y) + r^ var (n^) -2 r' cov (y, n^) 



= r2 



K.y,^- Kay 



hi 



c of V (r) 



where r = y or p 



var (n ) = J 
■° h 



= the variance of the count of the PSU's 



cov .{y,nj= the covariance of the sum-total ■ y and count n 



c-of V (r) = ^TmJLL- = 



Kin, - Kzn, ] 



= coefficient of variation of r 



The variance estimate for a ratio is generally valid provided 



that the coefficient of variation of n is small: 

0 ' 



Aar (n ) 
^ o' 



< 0.2 



This condition restricts f1 uc^tuations in the size of the PSU's to moderate 
levels. In the analysis of subclasses of the populations that cut across 
PSU boiindariesv this condition can become a very important restriction for 
variance estimation. . . 
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SUB - APPENDIX B 



Derivation of Correction Factor for Non-Response 

The estimated population total was 96,600.- The frame weight 
corrected for sample variability and non-responding schooV^was 



' W . = 62 X K . • b . wRefS — • jf—=~l ,2 refers to the 

. _ __: •..-sample-* — 

^ . ... I 

The total number of selections in each of samples ^^1 and jS^2 denoted by 
n"* ^ where j = 1 ,2 and satisfied the rela'tion 



« W'. n\ = 96^600 ' 



In the i^' PSU and the j^' sample 



'let n" . = # of selectfons^- 

« * 

/ n\ = # of seljectioils excludfng the ineligibk^ and 
- drop outs i.e. § of base selections ' ^ 

= # of respondents 
Then thg*total # of students in the population represented by the i 



PSU and sample j Is given by A 



where W^ n'. . A. . 



1 
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f 




.The correction factor for non-response in the i 


PSU and sample j is 


1 


defined by T. . where 

t J- 


** 


1 


♦ * 1 

.W . T. . • = W- . n. . = A, . 


where W . . = 62R .S-V- . 








' 1 ' 




. . .... 


1 


■ ^ic - " 

* 111 n . ^ 
W . n. . - 0^0 




1 






^ Note that Z a. .= 96.600 
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APPENDIX ll" 
PROJECT //lAl-C 



STUDY .OF EDUCATIOJJaL PLANS OF ONTARIO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
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PHASE 2 
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• datI 


TIME 


' »j 

' • RESULTS " 
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a • * 


.1 — , ^ 




1 iJ > ■ ^ 



. ) 



SEX OF RESPONDENT 



LENGTH OF INTERVIEW.. 



SIGNATURE OF INTERVIEWER 



\ 



0. 



0 • O 



ERIC 



2 1*^ 



* *i 



•*. . >r.. 



- I 



I ■ 



\ A 1 . . ^ •, . - t).- S.irv.;v r.c^t-nrc^ Contro at York 'nivors-av co-ncucj.- 
a sum- to •'.'...!■.■ , Jur !tion.-,J |>lans of Ontario Higb School Students. are 
no'- ro-irt.-rs--p ■ t sludonls tg sec- if thc-y have nade ch-3T]i>es in tlwxr 
pUns!- Ycu.u.r/o.;. c! i!.- ;tuJoUs i^^ th« .an^ple and wo would like to asK you ^ 



t]::'L is, are vou working, complotins; Grade 13 or 



Stutyli^. a" CoIJv^jc of Applied Arts > 
OTd Ti .->.n''lo'/v ^ 

•.StuJv iiil^. • at Nursing School . » 

-StucVinr, -art-c'fme at a College of Applied 
ArLs and Tec^i^inology while wg^rUln^part- 
time or full-time . . \^'\ . • • 



Studying at a University 
Cbniylt-^lini^ Grade 12 ' . . 



. 01" 
. 02 

. 03 
. 04. 
*. 05" 

06 



!08 



In an anprent ic.-^shii> or at a private » 
ccnur.er.cial, tni^inoss or t r^a d o s 

Working at a full- time job* 

Taking at least one year o^f to .work or 
* .travel- befor-e bev;iriping full-time study 
• .at a post-secondary educational 

institution ... ^ • 

Othfr (please specify) ^ - ' 



. 09 



Ask (i. I then 
Go To Q. Z a. * 



10 



1 h). Several n:dnths^.4ij*o you told us vhat vou w.ould ho doing '(!his fall. If 
yuu are doin^« ^.no^tliing different than v/hat yoti had planned, plSase 
• explain the rcM>on\for a ohango in plans . - - ^ ^ 



£Rid 



♦ * 



2: 



, - 3 . . 

2. From the followfng list if potential financial sources, ple'a^ tell us ) 
thrbugh what "source. you are financing the total cost (i.e. tuiti^on, 
living cost^ and otheV expenses) ot your first year of post- secondary 
education? * . ^ - 

' (Prole for y\ext mor>t\iTrq)ort<v%b souvae\^ \^ • ^ 

V. 

ft 

• . . * MOST , NEXT MOST 

IMPORTANT SOURCE • IMPOR TAl^T SOURCE 
^ ^ 7^ T^~^ 

Parents'. . * 01 01 

Govemm^t loans and grants ........ 0% ^ - x 02 

Government loans ^ .• . . 03 03 

Scholarships and/or bursaries 1 OA * . OA . * 

'Savings from summer work. .... ^ .... 05 ^i ' 05^ 

Earnings from *part- time worlc * 

while stay-ing at university .. ^ 06 , 06 

^'i^l * , ■ ' ' ' 

Loans fi^ora parents., relatives'^ ^ J. - , 

and/o'r? friends 07 ' ^ . 07 ' 

^ * Personal- sayings 08; 4 08 

Inheritances ^ . . 09 .09 

Other .'* 7 V . . 10 \ 10 

^ ^ 0 ; 



ERIC . 





3 a) VHiat do you plan to- do^in die fall of. 1974? 



Continue at pdf^t-secondary education . . . ' . \, 01 
» 

Continue at Nursing School 02 



Study nan -r i at a University or College^ 
of Applied Arts and Technology^ while 
^ hald i ng r fui.l-iir,c Job 



Study part- tine> v'Vid \^A3rk part^ime at a 
University or College, of Applied Arts and 
Technology . . . ^ . . .« 



Go directly, to University 



\ 'Go directly .to* a College of Applied Ants 
.and Tec$nol9gy 

t> jPo to Nursing School 



^ Complete- Grade 13. . 
4 Get, a full-time" job. 
'Continue working . . 



03 

, 04 
05 

. 06 
07 
08 
,09 
. JO 



'As\. S b. & Q.. 4. 
Then Terminate^ 



( 



Take at' least one year or more off to 
. w'<J^rk or travel be'f ore cbeginning^ full- time 
st\idy at a post-secondary\educational 
institution. ^ . ... ."^ ....... > '11 

*Con^nue apprenticeship. ^ . 12 

0 

Otherit^'(pleas|fe specify) . ,^ 



13 



Don't Icnow • . ^ 99 



^Ask Q. 3 b. Then 
Gcr To Q. if afi 



3 b) Several months ago ydu told us. what you wele planning on doing in the fall 
of 197A. If these plans^ havij now changed^ please tell us the reason fqr 
the (^hango. • - - • . 



2 \ <^ 



- 5 - 



A. Tlirough what source will ^ou finance the total cost (i . e>tui tion, 
.living- costs and othcr^expchsos) oT your post-secondary education in 

(Fvole for" K^'xt no^'it impoHant sourc^J . v 

_ / MOST NEXT MOST - 

• • * ' IMPORTANT SOURCE , IMPORTANT SOURCE 

' Paren<;s ^ ... 01 • ' ' . , 01 ' * 

GovernmeAt -loans'-^d grants ......... 02 • / 02 

'Government loans \. ' . . . 03 03 

Scholarships and/or burs<iries OV 04 

i ' ■ ' . ' ■•■ ' ' ■ \ 

jf Savings from .summer vjork 05 I 05 

Earnings from part-time work . ' 

while staying at University 06 , " • 06 

i Loans^ frqm parents, relatives, c ^ 

and^or friends ^ 07 07 

^ 'Personal savings * ... 08 • v 08 . 

Inheritances '7 09 /' 09 • 

• /J -. • ' - . 
, Other . . : y .... 10 . 10 i 

D. K./Inap. \ . . ./ 99 /' 99' 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR CO-OPKRATION • 



ERIC 



- 6 - 



5 a) Is ihvjrv n rvali>stic po.ssi bl ] i ty tluat you mcty bo ^^pas^dorln^', some- foVm 
qf pos t-iiic ojuinry education witiiin tho* noxt five yea^s? • * y 



u for ... 



— -Yos: Attond a College of Applied 
Arts' and Tochnology . . , . 



5 b) 



•Yes: 'Attend a Urtiveirsity 

No (TErmn^ifE 'i:;?FhriEW) 

Inap 



Ulien in the next five years dQ^ you think you might enrol*' for the first 
time? • H 



One year from now (1974-75) . 
\ Two years from now (1975>-76). 

(tliroe years from now (1976-77) 
./Fouy years from now 

Five years from now (19.78-79) 

D.K./Tnap . . ■ 



• 1 
2 

3 
9 



1 

2 
3 
A 

,5 
9 



TJL\NK YOU FOR YOUR CO-dPKRATION' 



2\i 



